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PRESS HLLUSTRATING SEAWICE 


‘ST RE FIRST LADY OF THE ISELAND*’ 


Mrs. Mario G. Menocal, wife of the President of the Cuban republic, is a woman of great and gracious beauty. Officially 
ucation, and, while not a suffragist, she is eager to see women’s clubs established through- 


1 at Cornell University, and in spite of his military title, won in the Spanish- 


the social leader of Havana, 
Mrs. Menocal has done much to rouse an interest in popular ed 
out the island. General Menocal, Cuba’s third President, was educatec 


American War, is an agriculturist by training and tradition. General and Mrs. Menocal are very democratic, and insisted on reducing the size and 


splendour of the new Palacio Presidencial now being built in Havana. 
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Formerly Miss Ella A. Borland, a daughter of the iate 


MOFFIT 


MRS. ALBERT ROWCLIFFE 


John Borland of 


New York, was married in 





November to 


Dr. Moffit of Poughkeepsie. The bridesmaids were, Mildred Rives, Evelyn Smith, Dorothy Bigelow and Marjorie Curtis. 


A Place 1 


HERE’ is still one delightful and easily 

accessible spot in Europe, where .one is 

kept closely in touch with the war with- 

out having to undergo any of its _hor- 

rors,—that is the Riviera. This is 

especially true of the tiny principality 
of Monaco, where bulletins posted every day at 
five o’clock give the official communigqués of all the 
battle-fronts—French, English, Russian, Italian 
and Balkan, and incidenta!ly important cable news 
from all parts of the world. 

Only those who have been as close as this to the 
titanic struggle can understand the excitement and 
the stimulus of it. Here one is surrounded by con- 
valescent officers and soldiers direct from the 
battle-field. Daily and hourly one may hear at 
first hand stories of hair-breadth escapes and mirac- 
ulous feats of bravery that are not inventions, but 
actual happenings. It is like wine in the blood; 
like the passion-play at Ober-Ammergau, where 
the curtain is rung up afresh every day. Beside it 
every other interest in life pales; personal ambi- 
tions and worries and suffering shrivel into insig- 
nificance. You who stay at home for fear of being 
inconvenienced, or in dread of a torpedo, will never 
know until it is too late what you have missed— 
a chance to have your very soul moved to its ut- 
most depths. Over here war seems to be man’s 
natural element. These modern soldiers are physi- 
cally as hard as nails and intensely virile. In this 
land, where the very air is vibrating with the spirit 
of it, without the hideous details, and where even 
the most selfish of beings are stirred to a spirit 
of self-sacrifice, one thinks that perhaps after 
all war is not altogether bad for the human 
race, 

There is one thing difficult to put into words, 
one thing only realized by personal contact with 
wounded soldiers—it is their mépris, their contempt 
for suffering, for their wounds, for death even. If 
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a wounded soldier consents to speak of the possi- 
bility of death, he makes it clear that death 1s not 
the thing most to be dreaded on the field of battle. 
And as for wounds, such trifles are not worth 
mentioning. Each soldier seems to have developed 
a composite soul, an esprit de corps. If he happens 
to get knocked out, the other fellows are there, 
and he considers himself as continuing to live in 
them. Nothing overwhelms him except to hear 
that his battalion has been wiped out; then he 
becomes tragic in his sorrow. ‘The visitor who 
likes to listen to a battle story, who has cigarettes, 
or best of all some packs of American playing-cards, 
is very welcome, but pitying words for a lost leg, 
or eye, or other casual inconvenience are not 
wanted. This is the spirit of war, which only 
filters in at close range. And you become impreg- 
nated with it here on the Riviera, this land of the 
sybarites. 

A soldier minus a few ribs, or with a broken hip, 
or perhaps part of his face torn away, seems a 
terrible thing—until you are with him awhile, and 
hear him fume and fret and complain because his 
medical chiefs will not give him leave to go back to 
the front. An officer here, who has a charming 
family, a wife and three children, said: “If it 
were not for my family, I think I should like this 
life of soldiering always.” 

Added to the continual stimulus of the presence 
of fighting men and the daily appearance of the 
bulletin-board, Monaco has been thrilled this 
autumn with stories of the presence along the 
Mediterranean coast of enemy submarines. One 
was said to have been in hiding for some time along 
the borders of Cap d’Antibes, which lies a little 
way beyond Nice. And now that the Port of Mon- 
aco is filled with ships from South America and 
from Greece, laden with wheat for Switzerland, 
these modern sea serpents, it is said, have trans- 
ferred their attentions to Monte Carlo. At all 


ies) 
or 


the 


Sun 


events the coast is constantly patrolled by a 
number of small brigs, which become more numer- 
ous in hazy weather, and, though there is much 
grain here, more is continually arriving. But the 
danger, with the guns of Mont Agel towering above, 
a little way back in the Alps, is reduced to the 
minimum. No one seems the slightest bit alarmed; 
peoplej arrive by every train; the idle, the rich 
and the gay continue their promenades; and the 
submarine scare is treated as a joke. Incidentally, 
the artistic temperament of the French has lost 
none of its vitality through the war. The affches 
announcing the last war loan, by Alcide Robaudi, 
a young artist of Nice, are the pride of the Riviera, 
and at the tea hour it is quite the thing to visit his 
studio. 

The trains, which last year brought thousands 
of wounded to the Riviera, are being replaced by 
endless numbers of freight cars carrying war 
supplies.’ From Italy they carry coal, oil, wine, 
salt, sugar and what not, and they return laden 
with saltpetre for use in the manufacture of war 
explosives. This exchange goes on constantly, 
and, in watching it, one understands the practical 
utility of these international alliances. 

The increased cost of living is the slogan of all 
the tradespeople; and the tricks that are perpe- 
trated under this banner are many. A large force 
of men is kept busy following the shopkeepers to 
prevent them from robbing the people. Then there 
is the moratorium as to the paying of rents. Under 
certain conditions, where the head of the family is 
mobilized, the family can not be compelled to 
pay their rent. But, mon Dieu! this law, which 
was made for the protection of wage-earners, and 
the poor in particular, is being cruelly abused by 
those who find it amusing not to pay their rent. 
Hence endless lawsuits, often as edifying as a comic 
opera, fill the police courts. Not all the fighting 
goes on at the front! 
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MRS. MARSHALL 


Has opened her house on the Lake Drive, Chicago. 


But France still remains the inex- 
haustible, the wonderful country. On 
the Riviera, in spite of the cry against 
the cost of living, nothing is really 
lacking, and the high price of necessary 
commodities is more of a scarecrow 
than a reality. Wine is higher in 
price—to be sure, it has gone up to 
twelve cents a quart, and only a year 
ago one could buy a quart of good table 
wine for six cents! Sugar is fourteen 
cents a pound, but there is plenty of it. 
\ contre-filet, large enough for two 
people, costs thirty cents. Delicious 
butter, both sweet and salted, costs 
fifty cents a pound, and a quality quite 
good is much cheaper. Bread with just 
a dash of bran, enough to tint it slightly 
and make it properly moist, is one cent 
for more than any person of ordinary ap- 
petite can eat. Potatoes are three cents 
a pound, onions are the same, and figs 
and oranges are one cent apiece. The 
price of gas has not been increased, 
being still three and one-half cents the 
cubic metre, and here on the Riviera 
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HARRIMAN 


Daughter of the late J. Borden Harriman of New York. 


KATANIIAN® 


MISS DORIS RYER 


. Fletcher Ryer of San Francisco, is to marry Stanhope W. Nixon. 
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PRINCESS 
ANDREA BONCOMPAGNI 


Formerly Miss Margaret P. Draper of Washington. 


where very little heat suffices it is largely used 
for heating purposes. 

Society women are frightfully busy. All, who 
can, maintain hospitals, and they have their 
own dear blessés to look after. And in this con- 
nection they annex all their friends, who en- 
gage themselves for so many hours per day— 
travaux forcé. Mrs. Dulany-Hunter, the wife 
of the American Consul at Nice, runs a neat 
little hospital of forty beds, which is a wonder of 
comfort and efficiency; here a soldier is said to 
have not only ninety-nine chances out of a 
hundred for recovery, but to be sent out cap- 
d-pie when he is ready to return to the front. 
He has been made over into a new man, physi- 
cally and materially. a 

Monte Carlo is reveling in the possession of a 
fine new apartment hotel, the Park Palace, 
which bids fair to become the artistic centre of 
the town. The building is an ornate affair 
with hanging gardens, white marble terraces, and 
graceful balconies from which depend clusters 0! 
grapes in wrought iron, and best of all it is 
beautifully situated overlooking the gardens 0! 
the Casino and the deep blue sea. From the 
first there was a rush for apartments; Mr. and 


MRS. 


Portrait by 


Pastel 


Mrs. Wagstaff is an author of distinction whose first volume of poems, “Song of Youth”, was published when she was seventeen years of age. 


ALFRED 
Jean 


WAGSTAFF, 


Prince Paléologue at 


JUNIOR 
the 


Campbell Studios 


Her 


second book, “Woven of Dreams”, called forth much favourable comment, and a year later her lyric drama, “Alcestis”, was produced in New York by 


the Coburn Players. 


Mrs. John Leishman occupy one—so much for di- 
plomacy. Mary Garden has taken an apartment for 
this year, and the colony is looking forward to hear- 
ing her golden voice in the opera this winter. Mr. 
and Mrs. C. N. Williamson, after having built and 
furnished two charming villas at Cap Martin, only 
to sell them a little later, have now settled down at 
the Park Palace. They are busy on ne ks as 
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usual, and have not yet been seen about very much, 
but their coming is considered a valuable addition 


to the conservative and moderate livers who be- 
lieve in the gospel of temperance in all things. 
The chastening influence of the war is being felt 
in Paris even more than in the provinces. Each 
man, woman and child seems to have become a 
judge of good behaviour, and woe to the woman 
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Mrs. Wagstaff is interested in sociology, and is a contributor to magazines devoted to sociological problems. 


who dresses too gaily or in too conspicuous a man- 
ner! The indiscreet one is made so uncomfortable 
by the hostile attitude of every soul who passes 
that she would have to be brave indeed to persist 
long in her folly. No late suppers, no music, no 
dancing, no singing in the streets, very little love 
making—where indeed is the light-hearted, indul- 
gent Paris of the past! 














THE PRINCESS 
LUCIEN MURAT 
IN HER PARIS STUDIO 


From Paris 


B y ft he 


LL my friends have tried to dissuade me 
from taking a trip to Russia in war- 
time—one high functionary even told 
me that I might be carried off by pirates 
and kept in bondage. The idea merely 
amuses me; I procure my ticket. 


En route—Though I am leaving France while 
an enemy is in our land, and must pass within a 
few miles of the German trenches, I am not de- 
terred. How beautiful France looks this glorious 
autumn weather, the fields tilled by women’s 
hands! Small anxious hands that work in spite of 
trembling, aching hearts! A feeling of pride surges 
up as I gaze at the ripening grain nodding in the 
sea-breeze. My English companions in the rail- 
way carriage exclaim in admiration. At each 
word of praise I raise my head and smile in grati- 
tude. 


Boulogne—I have called a sailor and placed my 
life in his hands. Perhaps a stealthy submarine 
will drag me down beneath the waves; this old 
sea-dog enjoys the prospect and dreams of a possi- 
ble collision. He tells me that he recently saw a 
submarine dive down into the sea all alight, having 
been torpedoed near the port which we are leaving. 


Newcastle—How dark it is! Will this strange 
taxi rush me into the river? Or is it a canal—that 
black hole out of which masts rise up? 

Now I am sitting on a pile of bags at the quay 
waiting for the summons to sail. I feel lonely and 
rather sad. 

Only a few passengers on board. The captain 
of the boat was wounded on a previous crossing. 
On all sides are life-belts with directions for using 
them, but I can think of nothing but sea-sickness. 
I will not take the trouble to try on one. 


Bergen—I am leaning over the deck railing. 
Two o'clock in the morning. What a strange light! 
The sun is still visible, like a night-rover disdaining 
sleep. Bakst could have painted this scene with its 
cold colour and used it as an inspiration for a ballet. 


On the Way to Christiania—I am scarcely settled 
in the train, when an American, doubtless a re- 
porter, comes boldly into my sleeping compart- 
ment, looks at me persistently, and asks point- 
blank, “Are you an actress?” 

I answer, “It has always been my ambition, but 
circumstances unfortunately prevented it. I love 
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to Russia 


PRINCESS LUCIEN 


The Princess Lucien Murat made this trip 
to Russia for the purpose of bringing back 
her only son who was with his father on the 
family estates in the Caucasus. The boy 
has just been enrolled in the youngest class 
of reserves of the French Army. General 
Broussilow permitted the Princess to go to 
the front, where the Russian troops were 
reviewed in her honour. The Princess was 
so overcome with emotion and gratitude 
that with tears streaming down her face she 
ran out to the marching column, threw her 
arms about one of the soldiers, a mere lad, 
and to his utter amazement kissed him. 
Shortly after writing this article for Har- 
per’s Bazar her brother, the Duke de Rohan, 
was killed in battle. . 


the theatre, and would have adored acting the roles 
of the authors I admire—but I am not an actress.” 

“Perhaps you are a dancer?” 

“Not even that, though I love dancing and 
rhythm—I am not even a dancer.” 

“Then—then you must be a Queen?” 

One must be born in republican America I sup- 
pose to be able to reconcile such conflicting ideas. 

The odd intruder has at last left me. If he 
should happen to read these lines, he will see how 
amused I was by his remarks. 





Stockholm—A grey city without sunlight or 
shadows. The artist’s eye would find no contrasts 
here—even the huge palace is not reflected in the 
waters—yet this city has great charm. 

On the whole one must not be surprised at any- 
thing when traveling. At lunch I found my com- 
panions much amused because a buxom, red- 
cheeked lass went to the hotel bathroom with a 
piece of soap to wash her hands. They were talking 
about it a great deal, in fact too much. They 
might have to remain in Stockholm and adopt this 
custom, which after all should shock no one. 

I have seen the painter Zorn. He assures me of 
his friendship for the Allies. He lives in a charm- 
ing apartment overlooking the harbour, from which 
the sound of the whistles floats upward; below lies 
the city with its curious roofs and busy streets. 
On the walls are Dutch paintings. The studio is 
polished and shining. 

Zorn has kept the wooden images he used to 
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in War-lTime 


MURAT 


carve with his penknife. One of them has his 
mother’s face, wrinkled by her daily toil in the 
fields. The little statuette is the chef d’euvre into 
which the artist has worked his love. His mother 
seeing him mould his Eves, which she considered 
ugly and shameless dolls, never dreamed that her 
son would one day be Sweden’s greatest artist. 

I admired the portrait of a little girl on his easel, 
the daughter of the American Minister, Mr. 
Morris. With what cleverness the master plays with 
his paint!—he does not seem to have put it on a 
little at a time, but to have swept over the canvas 
at one stroke with a huge brush. 

In the Zoological Gardens, between a Finnish 
hut and some labourious beavers, is the house of 
the visionary Swedenborg; here is the table at which 
he wrote “L’Economie du Régne Animal”, and 
the mirror before which he doubtless straightened 
his stiff wig. He who thought himself in direct 
communication with the spiritual world—is he 
wandering now about this room? And if I am very 
good and quiet, sitting in this chair, will an angel 
appear and predict the close of the war? His 
followers, the Swedenborgians, come on pilgrimages 
to this spot and dream over his teachings. His 
American disciples even wanted to move his unpre- 
tentious house to America and offered huge sums 
to the municipality, but prophets’ homes are not 
for sale. 

Neither French nor English is spoken in the 
streets. When asking my way I act the panto- 
mime. 

To-day I saw a notice posted on the walls: 
“Paris!” I hesitated—it might be a telegram telling 
of disaster! My heart beat wildly, and much moved, 
as though I were doing something wrong, I spoke 
to a passer-by in my best German: 4 

“Monsieur, could you read me that telegram? 
I do not understand Swedish.” 

Hurrah! We have taken 20,000 prisoners; it 
was a victory. I asked the good-natured pedestrian 
to read it again, and instead of thanking him I 
exclaimed “Gott mit uns!”—to the astonishment 
of the neutral crowd which quickly gathered about 
me. I slipped away towards the bay. é 

One always wanders back to the water in this 
city—it draws one; but this Baltic Sea is not 
friendly to us, it is full of mines like seaweed. My 
eyes follow the boat which is carrying some Germans 
back to their harbours. It seems incredible that 


the fat pink and white man looking at me may be 
a spy, that some day he may kill my brother! To- 
(Continued on page 104) 









GROWN BROTHERS 


Parents of the Bridegroom 


Bride and Bridegroom 
THE EARL AND 
COUNTESS OF CRAVEN 


VISCOUNT AND LADY 
UFFINGTON 


% 


A MARRIAGE OF EXCEPTIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL INTEREST 
A war romance of much interest to Americans was the unexpected marriage of the nineteen-year-old Viscount Uffington, only child of the Earl and 
Countess of Craven and grandson of the late Bradley Martin of New York, to Nina George, daughter of the town clerk of Invergordon. The young 


Lord Uffington is heir not only to the earldom of Craven, but also to the Bradley Martin 


couple first met a few weeks ago at a ball at Strathpeffer. 
dollars, estimated at two million pounds sterling. 
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THE FIRST 


AT THE CHRISTMAS COSTUME BALL 

DICK LOVED ME THE BEST OF ALL! 

TO THE PRETTIEST HE KNELT; 

(SOME STRANGE GIRL—GUESS HOW If FELT!) 
TO THE WITTIEST HE BOWED; 

(THAT WAS GENEVIEVE ST. CLOUD.) 

NEXT WAS I—HE LOVES ME BEST 

"CAUSE DICK CHOSE ME FROM THE REST! 
"COURSE, WE FELT A LITTLE SHY, 

DICK AN’ ME—NO, DICK AN’ I. 
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Drawing by Marjorie Bevans 


AFFAIR 


MY, WE JES’ HAD LOADS OF FUN— 
DICK AN’ I, AN’ EVERY ONE. 
JESTER TOM WORE CAP AN’ BELL; 
MAID-IN-WAITING WAS ESTELLE; 
I WAS DRESSED IN GOLD AN’ GREEN— 
DICK AN’ I WERE KING AN’ QUEEN. 
MY MOST DEAREST AUNT WAS THERE— 
SAID WE WERE THE CUTEST PAIR! 
SAID IT WAS A JOY TO SEE 
DICK AN’ I—NO, DICK AN’ ME. 
Beatrice Barry 
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BEN ALI HAGGIN 
BLENDS THE GOTHIC 
AND THE EARLY 


RENAISSANCE 


French cathedrals and English manor-houses proved happy hunting grounds for Mr. Haggin during the years that he 
devoted to collecting the furnishings of his beautiful studio apartment in Central Park South. The flavour of the rooms is 
distinctively early Renaissance, at the time when this period of decoration was emerging from the Gothic and before it 


acquired the florid elaboration indicative of the later Renaissance. The marvelous mellow paneling in the large studio was 
brought from the dining-room of Lord Nelson’s London house. 


took the artist three months to install his treasures. 
crude characteristics of that early period. 
occasionally broken with « 


Mr. Haggin's collection of objets d’art is of rare value. It 
The bed with its velvet coverlet is Norman, although lacking the 

Beautiful harmony is achieved in browns and golds, the tones of which are 
mphatic notes of red and blue. 
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WRESTLING 
WITH THE REST CURE 


OUR doctors called it nerves and three 

called it neurasthenia. As nearly as I 

could gage the distinction one was a 

necessity, the other a luxury. Under 

direction of the seven I cultivated it, 

whichever it was, with everything from 
rhubarb and bromides to sanitariums and New 
Thought. The success of the treatment was 
amazing. I would not have believed nerves, or 
neurasthenia, could grow so rapidly without losing 
strength. The four “nerve’’ doctors said the case 
was unique, and the neurasthenia three said it was 
magnificent. 

One morning I met Mellstone and told him about 
it. Mellstone is the most offensively healthy man 
in New York, and he always talks in bold-face 
capitals. 

“Your doctor is an 
* All doctors are Asses! 
Need? Do they know what any one Needs? 
But I Know. I will Cure you.” 

“IT have no expectation of being cured,” I re- 
plied. “I wish only to stay here and have my 
neurasthenia in peace.” But Mellstone had 
dragged me into the club and ordered high-balls. 
\ll the doctors had forbidden me high-balls. I 
began to think better of him. 


Ass!’”’ shouted Mellstone. 
Do they know what you 


No! 


<5 [IP you ever know a Doctor who had Health?” 

he volleyed. “No! Have I Health? Do you 
see Health in my Face? Do you see Health exuding 
from every one of my Pores, or do you not?”’ 

“IT donot,” said I. “I feel it flying out from your 
pores and striking me in the face like a Bulgarian 
necktie.” 

“Precisely! And how did I attain Health? 
How did I Conquer Neurasthenia? I had Neuras- 
thenia and I Cured myself. I will cure You!” 

“As I told you, I have no desire to be cured,” 
said I. ‘I wish only to stay here and be let alone.” 

‘How do the Doctors tell you to acquire Health?” 
thundered Mellstone. ‘Do they tell you not to 
Drink, not to Smoke, not to do Anything you want 
to? They do! Look at Me!” 

I looked at him. My back was against the wall, 
and he was over me, in front of me, and on both 
sides at once. I couldn’t well help it. 

“Do I Drink? Ido. Do I Smoke? Ido. Do 
I do Anything and Everything I want to? I do! 
How do I Do it and retain Health?” he shouted. 

His pause was not to hear my answer but to 
absorb another high-ball. He continued: 

“They sent you to a Sanitarium and you couldn’t 
Stay. Why? Because your Vitality had no Out- 
let! Even your Vitality, insignificant as it is, de- 
mands an Outlet! Your Nerves are Overstimulated. 
They must Relax before they can Build Up. Is 
Passivity the way to Relax them?. No! Is Counter- 
Irritation? It is! Physical Fatigue relaxes the 
Nerves, and Nature builds them Up again. Did I 
cure Myself of Neurasthenia that Way? I did! 
Can you Cure yourself by getting Outdoors and 
Inducing complete Physical Fatigue? You Can! 
You Shall! You shall Go to the Mountains!” 

*T will not go to the mountains,” I replied irri- 





tably. ‘I have just been there. I have no desire 
for any change of scene. I wish only to stay here 
and be let—”’ 


Mellstone lunged ahead with as much regard for 
me as he has for doctors. 

““What Mountains do you Prefer?” 

“T have a friend who owns a ranch in Montana,” 
I said unwisely, “but I have not the slightest in- 
tention of going there. I wish only to—” 

“Aha!” cried Mellstone. “The Answer in your 
Pocket all the time! ‘You shall start To-day. To 
be out in the Wilds and Commune with Nature! 
To Fish, Hunt, be Chased by Cattle and Bucked 
off by the Wild, Untamed Horses of the Prairie! 
How I Envy you! I wish I had Neurasthenia 
again; I would go and be Cured with You. There Is 
A Train At Three-Thirty. You Shall Take It!” He 
was capitalizing everything now, even prepositions. 

“My friend doesn’t expect me,” I said, “and in 
any case, I told you I had no desire to—” 

I will Wire him You are on the Way,” said 
ae “We have just Time to get home and 
Pack.” 

He threw me—literally—into a taxi and swept 
me up to my rooms. There was a spasm of jam- 
ming things into suitcases, a hurried luncheon, and 
violation of every traffic regulation in a wild flight 
to the station. I last saw Mellstone standing on 
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the platform, as my train rolled out, brandishing 
the paper on which he had written Simcoe’s address, 
znd shouting, “Don’t be afraid! I'll wire at once.” 

Apparently he did, for Simcoe, with Mrs. Sim 
and Rosalind, his sister, was at the Deer Gap depot 
when I debarked from the train three days later. 
Rosalind was a deep-chested, long-limbed, high- 
coloured goddess of some twenty summers, and, if 
the tone of her hair was any indication, of a highly 
seasoned disposition. They had a new car, a long, 
rakish, seven passenger, six cylinder, sixty horse- 
power superdreadnought; as energetic as a ton of 
dynamite, but not so gentle. 

“Great Scot!—you look peaked,” exclaimed 
Sim. ‘Never mind, we'll cure you in no time here.” 

“T have no desire to be cured,” said I. “I wish 
only to stay here and be let alone.”” But Sim had 
stowed me into the rear seat beside Mrs. Sim, 
slammed the door, and said, as he threw a lever, 
“That’s the Methodist church.” I turned and 
saw a road-house sign which read, ‘Choice Wines 
and Liquors. Deer Gap three miles.” 

“T always feel perfectly safe with Sim driving,” 
remarked Rosalind from the seat beside him. 
““He’s so careful.” 

I looked out and saw the rear wheel suspended 
over a ditch. Then I shut my eyes and prayed 
that Sim might grow careless. “How far is the 
ranch?” I asked. 

“We call it eighteen miles from Deer Gap,” 
said Sim, “but don’t worry, we'll be there in time 
for an early supper. I'll let her out a notch.” 

“Don’t hurry,” I begged. ‘I’m not a bit hun- 
gry.” But the car struck another hilltop, and my 
remark did not reach down to Sim’s level. Mrs. 
Sim, clutching wildly for a mooring, seized my 
collar, and I took her up with me. Rosalind looked 
back at us and laughed. 

“*Go to it, Sim!” she shouted. ‘“ You’ve got ’em 
pulling leather.” 

‘Pulling leather,” I later ascertained, is a cattle- 
man’s term, and relates to horsemanship. To pull 
leather, it appears, stamps one as a duffer. It is on 
a par with foozling one’s caddie or muffing second 
base. However, I was not pulling leather from 
choice. iI should have preferred steel, say a two- 
inch bar which I could clamp with both hands and 
feet. 


“"PHESE roads used to be fierce,” remarked 

Sim, as he missed a boulder by half an inch, 
and hurdled a rut a foot deep, “‘but they’ve put a 
lot of work on ’em lately.” I did not answer. I 
was keeping my jaw clenched by way of moral sup- 
port to my arms in holding on. We sailed over the 
top of a hill and tried to reach the next in one 
leap, but fell a few feet short. Mrs. Sim and I 
retained our hold on the seat cushion, and it helped 
to break our fall when we descended. After I had 
transferred my grip to something more stationary, I 
realized that Sim was relating a bit of local scandal. 

“There wasn’t any legal evidence that she killed 
him,” he said, “but they were in the back seat of 
the machine together, and we couldn’t see how he 
fell out without being pushed.” 

Mrs. Sim and I could see. A boy ran out to open 
the gate—a waste of energy, for it would not have 
delayed us an instant. Then we stopped before 
the house and I landed skilfully on my spine over 
the back of the seat, just in time to break Mrs. 
Sim’s fall. 

“Grand for weak nerves, automobiling!” 
Sim, lifting his wife off. 

“Magnificent!” I agreed, feeling my joints to 
ascertain whether all of me had arrived. “But 
mine is a magnificent case.” 

Two sticky children, one about five years old, 
the other a size or two smaller, appeared and 
flung themselves upon Mrs. Sim. They left their 
signatures in mixed sugar and dirt on her face after 
every kiss, and she and Sim seemed as proud of 
them as if they had been human beings. 

“Were muvver’s darling lambs lonesome without 
her?” cooed Mrs. Sim. “Was it a naughty muvver 
to go and leave her preciouses? Well, she shan’t 
do it again, she shan’t! See the nice gentleman 
that’s come to play with my doveys.” I looked 
vainly for a way of escape. ‘This is Mr. Robin- 
son, pets. This is Merton and this is Dorothy.” 

A shriek from the lesser dovey rent the air. “I 
ain’t Dawofy, I’th Dodth!” it wailed, burying its 
face in Mrs. Sim’s skirt. ‘“I’th Dodth, I’th Dodth, 


I do’ wanna be Dawofy!” it reiterated, each repudi- 


said 
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ation louder and shriller than the preceding one, as 
it stamped and kicked at Mrs. Sim’s shins. It 
was almost as good for the nerves as automobil- 
ing. 

“There, there, precious,’’ Mrs. Sim soothed it. 
““Muddy’s cherub shan’t be Dorothy if she doesn’t 
want to. Now kiss Mr. Robinson like a nice girl 
and tell him you're glad to see him.” 


“ ’ 


DO’ wanna,” said Muddy’s Cherub, ramming 
a sticky finger into its sticky mouth and 
making a shelf of its underlip. 

“Don’t disturb it on my account,” I hastened 
to protest. 

The other darling lamb had planted himself be- 
fore me, with his feet wide apart and his hands in 
his pockets, and was regarding me with politely 
judicial interest. “Ain’t he got a funny face?”’ he 
asked. 

“*Merton,” said Mrs. Sim, “mother has told you 
not to say such things. Mother’s little soldier 
mustn’t be rude.” 

“Well, he has got a funny face,” insisted the little 
soldier, ‘‘an’ he’s got funny clothes, too.” 


“‘He’s so interested in everything new,” said 
Mrs. Sim, ostensibly apologetic but actually 
vaunting. “I’m so afraid he’ll want to be a de- 


tective when he grows up.” 

I shouid have predicted that he would figure in 
the police courts, but in another capacity. We went 
in to fried chicken and biscuits, an excellent com- 
bination for a neurasthenic with a treacherous 
stomach, and Sim and Rosalind quarreled over the 
privilege of torturing me on the morrow. 

“After supper we’ll have a quiet drive round the 
country,” said Sim. ‘To-morrow we’ll run up to 
Red Mountain, and the next day a little trip over 
into Eagle Valley to see the cattle—” 

“T want some chicken an’ potato,” interjected 
Mother’s Little Soldier, and “I wan’ thum ’hicken 
ah’ ’tato,” parroted Muddy’s Cherub. 

“Darlings, mother’s pets mustn’t forget their 
manners,” said Mrs. Sim. ‘When we’re alone we 
usually serve them first,” she added apologetically, 
“it’s so hard for children to wait—” 

“Oh, please don’t alter your arrangements,” I 
entreated. 

““No, they must learn self-control,” replied Mrs. 
Sim firmly. 

“T wan’ thum ’hicken an’ ’tato, I wan’ thum 
*hicken an’ ’tato,” yelled Muddy’s Cherub, trying 
to kick a leaf out of the table. 

“Dorothy, do you wish to go to bed?” inquired 
her mother. 

“T ain’ Dawofy, I’th Dodth; I wan’ thum ’hicken 
an’ ’tato, I wan’ thum ’hicken an’ ’tato; I ain’t 
Dawofy,” was the reply in insistent crescendo. 

“You can’t have John to-morrow, Sim,” said 
Rosalind, Muddy’s Cherub having received her 
‘““hicken an’ ’tato’’. “He’s going to take me fishing.” 

“You don’t need any one to take you fishing,” 
retorted Sim. “John’s here to enjoy himself and 
build up his health.” 

“‘That’s why he’s coming fishing,” said Rosalind. 

“Well, I can run you up in the machine,” Sim 
suggested, “and if John doesn’t feel up to the 
mark he and I can drive round while you fish.” 

“*More ’hicken an’ ’tato,” said Muddy’s Cherub, 
and got it. 

“No,” said Rosalind, “we’re going to take the 
cayuses. He can get auto rides in New York. The 
doctor ordered a change.” 

“Have I any voice in the matter?” I asked. 

“Not a whisper,” replied Rosalind. ‘‘You’re in 
the hands of your friends, and we’re going to cure 
you. 

“‘T have no desire to be cured,” said I. 
only to stay here and—” 

“And anyway,” said Rosalind, with her wide, 
friendly smile, ‘“‘wouldn’t you rather fish with me 
than scoot round through the dust in a piffling 
automobile?”’ 

“But I haven’t ridden a horse in ten years,” I 
protested, albeit weakening. When Rosalind 
handed one that warm smile it behooved one to 
cut and run, but I had that yet to learn. 

“Oh, you’ll pick it up again,” she said. “And 
Beauty is perfectly safe.” 

“He is, is he?” demanded Sim. 
Billy Carter?” : 

“That was an accident,” said the optimist. 
“That might happen to any horse. Besides, Billy 
didn’t die.” I saw a gleam of deviltry in a corner 
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of her eye and wondered if she was trying to spoof 
any one. 

“T wanna get down, I’thall froo,” said Muddy’s 
Cherub. Then it came and climbed on my lap and 
smeared chicken grease over my new sixty dollar 
outing suit, while its mother commented on its 
affectionate disposition. 

After supper we drove to the graveyard— 
Rosalind’s bright idea for heartening a neuras- 
thenic, of course. Sim said we would go up the 
canyon to look at some of his cattle, and I sug- 
gested again that the only diversion I desired was 
to be let alone, but it had the usual result. Sim 
and I might propose, but Rosalind and Muddy’s 
Cherub disposed in the Simcoe establishment. 

The soldier and the cherub were mobilized with 
the expeditionary force, but before we started 
things happened. 


GOD, my tummy hurth!” remarked the 

cherub, flinging herself supine upon the floor 
and turning pale. Recalling the three or four 
pounds of fried chicken she had done for, to say 
nothing of potatoes and biscuit, I thought it quite 
probable. 

“Dorothy!” exclaimed Mrs. Sim. 

“Well, he livth up there,” replied the cherub, 
pointing at the ceiling. “Muhton told me.” 
Then the fried chicken smote her again, and it 
were better to draw a veil over the next ten min- 
utes. Enough to say that the cherub, white and 
chastened, was pronounced convalescent, but the 
drive was out of the question for her or Mrs. Sim. 
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Mother’s Little Soldier still thought he was to 
accompany us, and Sim shared the belief, but not 
so. 

“John’s nerves need change and rest,’’ said the 
general manager, with her first gleam of intelligence. 
I began almost to like her until she disclosed her 
real motive. 

“Kids are cute, but it’s easy to get too much of 
them,” she remarked aside to me. 

“To my mind,” said I severely, “lack of affec- 
tion for children is one of the greatest misfortunes 
that can befall a woman.” 

“Oh, flathers!’’ said Rosalind, which I interpreted 
to mean that my reproof had not greatly impressed 
her. But as I had had a hard day, I did not press 
the point. 

We reached the house again to find Muddy’s 
Cherub, really cherubic in a clean face and a white 
night-robe, in an attitude of devotion at its mother’s 
knee. 

““*Now I lay me down to thleep,’” it began. 
“*T pway the Lo’d my—’ Oh, no, I guess I’ll thay 
the odder one— Now I lay me down to thleep, I 
know that God his thild will keep,’”—and so on, 
through the prayer, following with “Our Father” 
and a score of God blesses. Then Mother’s Little 
Soldier, still far from cherubic, but much less ob- 
noxious in appearance than before, went through 
the ritual letter perfect. 

“Make me a good boy, amen,” he concluded. 
“Good-bye, God, I’ll see you in the morning.” 
“Merton!” cried Mrs. Sim. 

“T thaid, ‘God bleth Mr. Robinthon’,” piped the 
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cherub proudly from the depths of its crib-bed. 


“OQ God, wouldn’t that jar you? I forgot Mr. 
Robinson,” amended the soldier. Then Mrs. Sim 
shut the door, presumably to deliver an exegesis on 
the text of reverence. 

Before I myself was fairly asleep I was awakened 
by Rosalind pounding on the door and calling, 
“Come on, neurasthenic! The cayuses are 
saddled.” 

“T don’t care for any cayuses this morning,” I 
mumbled. “Just bring me a cup of strong coffee.” 
But she continued to call and pound until, thor- 
oughly awakened, I was forced to arise, since I 
couldn’t make her understand me through the 
door, or else she wouldn’t listen. 


MOTHER'S Little Soldier and Muddy’s Cherub 
4Y4 were present for roll-call, you may rest as- 
sured. The latter, her experience of the evening 
before forgotten, was already kicking the table 
and calling for more potato. Sim and Mrs. Sim 
looked sleepy, but Rosalind, as sprightly a sprite 
as ever sprited, was making a most vulgar display 
of health and spirits. Going a stretch beyond those 
athletes whom the papers describe as in the pink 
of condition, Rosalind evidently was in a bright 
orange of the same. She wore a jaunty conven- 
tional blouse, riding breeches, no skirt, and boots 
encasing a decidedly neat pair of—however, what 
signifies a trim figure when combined with such a 
temperament? 

I ate six griddle-cakes before I remembered my 

(Continued on page 96) 












T was to be expected that, in due time after 
the aforementioned occurrence, Hubert would 
receive his summons to attend the nearest 
court to answer a charge of obstruction, and 
therefore one afternoon when he arrived at 
three o’clock to cut bread and butter the 

summons awaited him. When he had mastered its 
sinister orders, Hubert turned, with an admirable 
phlegm, to his daily round. 

He cut into the loaf with earnestness, with vim. 
His knife flew, greedy to destroy. While his ex- 
terior remained calm to a degree, in his eye burned 
the lust to kill. Now and then he sighed quiver- 
ingly. Thus the young policeman found him, 
when he walked into Cesar’s Court with a self- 
satisfied air. 

Hubert, from his seat at the flap-table, glanced 
up and looked upon his visitor as if he looked on 
the abominable thing. The young policeman could 
not remain insensitive to Hubert’s meaning, but 
he pretended to a brazen nonchalance. 

“T have merely looked in, sir, as a kindness,” he 
began. “I wish to warn you, sir, now as your little 
affair is due, sir, against incriminating yourself 
further, sir. Sir, if it was to leak out in any form 
whatsoever that you had attempted the low action 
of bribery, the magistrate might be very hard on 
you, sir.” The young policeman regarded Hubert 
piercingly as he explained this. 

“Indeed,” replied Hubert coldly. 

“Ves, sir,” said the young policeman. 

“Indeed,” replied Hubert coldly. 

“Well, sir,” said the young policeman, not with- 
out anxiety, “I shouldn’t mention it, not if I was 
you, sir.” 

A thin smile starred Hubert’s face. 

“T was not intending to mention it, officer,” 
said he, “especially as I shall have a few words to 
say on another head. I have, in fact, a complaint 
to make about your inefliciency on duty, officer.” 

“Sir?” exclaimed the young policeman. 

“Kindly leave these premises,” continued 
Hubert. 

The young policeman, not without a startled 
idea of the advisability of conciliation, obeyed him. 
But first he touched his helmet to Hubert, and 
ploughed up a rug with his feet and coughed. 
Hubert continued, with flying knife, steadfastly 
to cut bread and butter. The thin smile starred 
Hubert’s face again when his unwelcomed visitor 
had disappeared beyond the first curtain, for he 
knew himself to be a resourceful man in the region 
of ideas. 

That afternoon he let fall a hint or two regarding 
coming events to those who, for a brief allotted 
interval, shared the best divan with him. All were 
deeply concerned for him, but it was left to a matron 
of mature years to hit upon a little private plan of 
relevant action. 

“T will go out now,” she said to Hubert— for 
ever punctual, his hand hovered even while she 
spoke above the silver gong—as she collected her 
bag, umbrella, scarf, ulster, library book, four parcels, 
chocolate box, and box containing twenty-four ciga 
rettes of fair quality, “and I will harry that man.” 

This lady kept her word. As she passed down the 
waiting queue, she murmured rapidly her ideas, and, 
hostility being at such a moment suspended, these 
ideas won instant favour. Reclining upon the best 
divan, Hubert had the deep gratification of knowing 
that never had the young policeman opposite ex- 
perienced such exhausting assaults upon his in- 
telligence and his geography. Ladies asked him 
the way to Bunker Hill. They wished to know in- 
stantly the exact cab fare to an obscure locality in 
South End; they demanded his escort across the 
street; they ran into the middle of it and suspended 
traffic; they plunged intrepidly, one after the other, 
into the stream of death, from which the young po- 
liceman, only twenty-three years of age, pallid 
and sweating, must perforce rescue them. Long 
before the afternoon wore out they had worn him 
out; they had him beat; and separately and ve- 
hemently each inquiring lady told him that he was 
an ignorant fellow; and, taking his number, vigour- 
ously vowed that she would write to Authority to 
petition for his transference to the quiet country 
post for which only she considered him suited. 

More than this, Hubert knew, from his ease upon 
the divan, that each lady would hurry into the 
nearest hotel, invade the writing-room, avail her- 
self of the free note-paper therein offered, and on 
the spot, with all the promptness of her enthusiasm, 
would there and then sit down to indite that cul- 
patory letter with which she had threatened this 
young policeman of only twenty-three years of age. 
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HAVE A CARE 


THE STORY —A certain complacent 
and provincial person named Hubert, living 
the simple life with a placid and respectful 
wife in Lonetree Villa, Dedham, Mass., 
becomes obsessed with the idea that some- 
thing should be done to provide mental di- 
version for the multitude of women who 
are either past their first youth and un- 
married, or married to the average dull, 
selfish man. To Bessie, his wife, he voices 
his pity for these women, and unwittingly 
meets with considerable comprehension. 
While evolving a plan to accomplish this 
commendable philanthropy, Hubert in- 
vestigales an unconventional establishment 
called Little Dot’s Den, where in a delight- 
fully secluded and intimate  téte-d-téte 
with the agreeable and sophisticated pro- 
prietress he partakes of coffee, cigarettes 
and chocolates. So enjoyable is his visit 
that he decides to establish a similar place for 
women, and accordingly leases quarters and 
acquires couches, screens and portiéres for 
the construction of numerous cozy-corners. 
For the fascinating young women in atten- 
dance at Little Dot’s, he substitutes six men 
garbed as Roman citizens. When Hubert 
—assuming the title of Cesar—and the six 
men, now called Antonius, Caius, Marcul- 
lus, Flavius, Trebonius and Cerberus, are 
thoroughly rehearsed in their business, the 
portals are thrown open. Cerberus, to 
whom the task of selecting eligible patrons 
has been assigned, admits none with any 
claim to beauty, for an unprepossessing 
appearance is the passport to the delights 
of Cesar’s Court. Such throngs of women 
clamour for admission that the young police- 
man on duty near-by finally enters a charge 
of obstructing trafic against Hubert. 


The case was brought before the court two days 
later. 

Hubert appeared muffled in his largest overcoat, 
of which he kept the coilar turned up, and wearing 
a black velvet mask. As he wished to appear be- 
fore the public only as Cesar, the magistrate, a 
charming man, happily in high good humour, 
concurred blithely. In fact he made the mask the 
pivot of a successful joke, and warmed by this 
quoted a good dea! of Shakespeare’s “ Julius Caesar’, 
with the inconsequence which is such a trait of these 
witty servants of the public, before he became aware 
that the public—consisting largely of Hubert’s 
clients—was growing impatient. Flinging aside 
the reminiscences of his school-days. which his reci- 
tations had evoked from his memory’s recesses, he 
then attacked the case with much capability. 

Observing that he understood it to be a matter of 
obstruction, he seemed to take a great interest in 
Hubert and in the nature of his enterprise; he 
asked leading questions of delicacy in which he 
showed imagination and resource, and it was only 
when he received a certain statement, for his private 
ear only, from a plain-clothes man who appeared 
most opportunely, that this interest waned. He 
began, however, to laugh very heartily, and as soon 
as he was able commenced another quotation from 
his rich store, this time beginning: 

“ «There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio—’”’ but when he was some considerable 
way through, he ceased abruptly, frowned slightly, 
and assuming a legal air of great petulance fined 
Hubert the sum of ten dollars. 

Glancing at the young policeman who, white as 
snow, had now begun—but how mistakenly!—to 
breathe again, Hubert aimed his blow against this 
audacious youth. 


DDRESSING the magistrate, Hubert thanked 
him for his sympathy, and told him how he had 
asked for the assistance of the police in regulating 
traffic at his door, but that no assistance had been 
forthcoming. He added that the policeman on duty 
seemed to have no ability in the execution of his 
business, and he asked if he was not entitled to such 
official help as was the common right of every unof- 
fending citizen. Hubert’s concluding words were 
almost lost in the volume of clapping that rose from 
his supporters and had to be sternly repressed. 

He experienced an exquisite joy in the look which 
the young policeman now received from the mag- 
istrate, and, after having listened with every 
appearance of admiration to an able discourse from 
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his honour, he left the court perfectly satisfied. 

The court-room—mostly occupied, as we have 
observed, by Hubert’s supporters, who had taken 
the precaution of arriving early—nearly emptied 
itself in his wake, and, when he hurried into a taxi- 
cab, followed him, adoring, on foot to Park Street. 
Arriving first, he hurried in. It was nearly three 
o’clock. 

Of a provident nature, anticipating unspecified 
delay where any matter of legal question was in 
hand, Hubert had thoughtfully arranged for Cer- 
berus—as being the most highly salaried of his staff 
—to cut bread and butter, and therefore Cerberus 
was now cutting it with empressement, seated at 
the flap-table, his eyes fixed on the work, and his 
tongue clipped firmly between his teeth. This 
diligent man was suddenly startled by the brooding 
figure of Hubert with the collar of his largest coat 
turned up, his hat pulled down, and a black mask 
hiding his face. A quiver ran all down the knife. 

Hubert smiled with rather a saturnine effect and 
replied to Cerberus’ questioning look: 

“A nominal fine was imposed, but that is un- 
important.” 

“T am glad you think so,” said Cerberus, “and 
the cop—what of him?” 

“T think he is already regretting his offtciousness,” 
replied Hubert, smiling. 

“T am glad to hear it,”’ said Cerberus. 

“T understand that already a great many com- 
plaints about his incompetence have been made,” 
added Hubert, continuing to smile secretively. 

Cerberus resumed his cutting of bread and butter 
with a thoughtful look upon his face. He had al- 
ready changed his mundane clothes for the cloak of 
rich blue and his sandals, and seated thus at his 
lowly occupation he conveyed an impression of grand 
simplicity. 

There was also a sad, resigned look about him 
with yet a hint of rebellion struggling through, but 
Hubert read nothing of this; as he stood there sur- 
veying Cerberus, he was merely congratulating 
himself on this fine fellow whom he had chosen so 
discerningly for the nice post of commissionaire. 
Never had he grudged Cerberus one penny of his 
fifteen dollars per week, and never had he inquired 
into the extent of the clients’ kindness towards him. 
If ever a man had a free hand to wield the powerful 
sceptre of an utter despot that man wasCerberus;and 
it would not have occurred to Hubert thatany feelings 
but those of content lived beneath the blue cloak. 

Hubert passed into the alcove. Here he donned 
his costume with meticulous care. From some 
unfathomable impulse rising from his deeps he 
desired to look his best to-day; to give of 
his best to as many as possible of those de- 
voted women who had so unflinchingly supported 
him amid the sordid and unlovely surround- 
ings of the police court. He cleaned and scented his 
sandals, smoothed out the now crumpled vine leaves 
of his fillet, and, before putting that on, attended 
assiduously to the centre-parting of his hair, oiling 
it discreetly and combing it crisply. Amid these 
preparations he was not too engrossed to look out 
from the alcove and ask: 

“Cerberus, is all the bread and butter cut?” 

“Not yet,” answered Cerberus sullenly. 

Again the manner of the commissionaire passed 
unheeded. 

Hubert then emerged and made the best divan. 
That is to say he pounded and smoothed it, shook 
up the cushions, and arranged them at angles of 
symmetry. He dusted the table and placed red 
flowers upon it; he looked with extra care to his 
plenishings of sweet biscuits, chocolate boxes and 
cigarettes. We may, in fact, take it that he did 
everything in his power conducive to romance. 

“We are bound to have a crush this afternoon,” 
he remarked to Cerberus, for he could guess at the 
number who must even now be speeding towards 
him. 

“Very well,” replied Cerberus. 

“So cut plenty,” said Hubert. 

“Very well,” replied Cerberus, pursing his lips. 

“Cerberus,” continued Hubert, looking around 
him with a quick eye, “have you done the flowers?” 

“No,” replied Cerberus. 

Still Hubert went on. 

“T meant you to do them,” said he, vexed, ‘‘ when 
I expressly requested you to come early; I had in 
my mind the flowers as well as the bread and butter. 
I can not think how you can sit there and not notice 
that the water in all the vases wants changing. 
I suppose I had better do it myself, but I have ironed 
my tunic, and I do not want to rush about in it.” 

(Continued on page 82) 
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THE ALTOVITI VENUS 


Attributed to the Sculptor Praxiteles 


This remarkably well-preserved figure of 
Aphrodite was discovered in the couriyard of 
the Palazzo Altoviti, Florence, by adealer in an- 
tiques. The statue was covered with paint which, 
when removed, revealed a figure cut from a 
single piece of marble, identified as having 
been quarried from Mount Pentelicus, near 
Athens, which furnished the stone for the 
Parthenon. The remarkable similarity of the 
Medici Venus to this figure warrants the 
assumption that the Altoviti Venus is the 
original, and the Medici Venus an inferior 
copy. This statue was brought to America 
by Mr. John D. Rockefeller and installed in a 
circular temple near his residence at Pocantico 
Hills, New York. Mr. Rockefeller has repro- 
duced the upper picture as a Christmas card, 
which has just been received by his numerous 
friends. 
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It’s my business, and my intention, to boost them 
all I can. I’m here to take care of all the Amer- 
icans who need my help. And it goes without say- 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. MATANIA 
November 17, 19— THE STOR\—Senator John T. Colborne 
RS. COLBORNE is beautiful. I don’t of Colorado, a strong, virile American of 
like her, but honesty makes me con- unassailable integrity ond patriotism, is 


fess that she is extraordinarily good- 

looking. Tall, slender, with excep- 

tionally pretty hair; a complexion— 

whether the result of art or not— 
that is perfect; handsome though restless brown 
eyes; and a mouth that is beautiful in line, though 
ever so cold and selfish. She has line; more than 
that she has what the French would call branche. 
Whether there is anything back of this striking 
physical quality remains to be seen. From my 
observation of her since she arrived, and a little 
former experience, [ should say that she is probably 
commonplace—I mean mentally—if not actually 
stupid. Such is often the case with very beautiful 
women. Of course the world maintains that if a 
woman is good-looking enough she need not bother 
about her mental development. I wonder if the 
world is right! I have always felt that it would be 
so much more compensating to a woman to be dis- 
tinguished rather than beautiful; for no matter into 
how much of a wreck she may develop, she can still 
be distinguished. There is nothing more distin- 
guished than a distinguished wreck. 

Miss Colborne is a young, female edition of her 
father. She has identically the same jolly twinkle 
in her grey-blue eyes; the same clear, fresh com- 
plexion, with heaps of gleaming blonde hair. She 
is thoroughly Anglo-Saxon in type, with all the 
freshness and fragrance that term signifies. She is 
delightful. 


HEN they arrived at the Embassy a thorough 

inspection of the house ensued. We spent an 
hour or more going through the rooms. Mrs. 
Colborne at once decided they would keep the 
house, discussed the arrangements, assigned the 
suites which were to be used by herself and her 
husband and Miss Colborne. One room caused 
more comment than any of the others—the Tower 
of the Dwarf, as it is called. One of the charms of 
this old palace is that each room is named after the 
frescoes which decorate it. The dining-room is 
called the Salon of the Worlds, on account of its 
geographical frescoes; the ballroom is the Chamber 
of the Muses, with all nine of them busy at their 
chosen métier. The Tower of the Dwarf is a corner 
room, entirely separated from the rest of the house, 
very small, with only one door and one window, 
and extraordinarily painted walls which depict 
curtains held back here and there by dwarfs who 
beckon one to enter secret chambers. From the 
window one looks down on the square, quite fifty 
feet below. Miss Colborne was enthusiastic about 
this room, said it suggested secret interviews, and 
was sure that some one, once upon a time, had been 
thrown from the window to a clamouring crowd 
below. Dalton said this was likely enough as the 
palace had been built four centuries before by a 
family that was not celebrated for its serenity. 
When the Ambassador had looked it over, he ap 
propriated it for himself, saying it was the very 
place for a harassed family man to find peace—he 
could lock himself in and no one could ever get him 
out. 

Then they discussed the earliest time possible to 
move in. The question ended with the Ambassador 
asking me to take up the matter of engaging the 
servants, a business in which I am quite inexpe 
rienced, though I see I am in for it now. 

Comtesse de Stanlau was presented to them 
Mrs. Colborne appeared rather impressed by het 
and asked her to tea that afternoon at the hotel 
Comte de Stanlau did not arrive as expected 
though his sister promised to fetch him to tea. 

Dalton, Atkins and J lunched with them. The 
conversation was what might be called a strictly 
business talk. Mrs. Colborne is keenly interested 
in the social part of her position and asked in 
numerable questions which Atkins was able to 
answer without the least hesitation. One might 
say he was the leading speaker at luncheon. He is 
the type which almost invariably has a quick in- 
tuition regarding social matters. I have seen the 
type often in New York. Rather amusing if one 
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appointed Ambassador to one of the courts 
of Europe. 


young 


As confidential secretary he 
chooses a Nex 
tary precedes him to the foreign capital to 
“size up the situation”, and, while waiting 
at the Embassy to see the chargé d'affaires, 
overhears a conversation between Atkins, the 


Yorke w. The secre- 


second secretary, and the Comtesse de Stan- 
The Comtesse, who is a prominent 
member of the court circle, is in urgent need 
of funds and, aided by Atkins, plans to be- 
come, for a consideration, the social mentor 
of the new Ambassadress; she is at the Em- 


lau. 


bassy when the Ambassador arrives. 


will accept him as such; possessing a certain sar- 
castic cleverness; assuming an attitude of man of 
the world with obvious hints thrown out to give you 
the idea that he has at one time or another lived a 
roué’s existence; always missing the reality of 
things; and yet tremendously useful to any one 
who is going to play the social game. Mrs. Col- 
borne was quick to see this quality in him and I 
saw at once that he would probably be her social 
adviser. What Miss Colborne thought of him I 
could not make out. She was rather silent through 
luncheon, though not for a moment giving the 
impression of indifference. She is too interested 
in what is going on about her and is, above all, a 
sympathetic listener, The Ambassador, I’m sure, 
looks upon Atkins with good-natured, tolerant con- 
tempt. He too is a good listener. 

“You will find the American colony one of your 
most difficult problems,” Atkins said, towards the 
end of the meal. 

The Ambassador leaned 
“What do you mean by that? 

Atkins twirled his small, very thin mustache. 
“Tf you expect to go into fashionable society, you 
can’t afford to have anything to do with the resi- 
dent Americans. There are quite a lot of them 
here. They entertain all the time. Of course they 
will try to swamp you with dinners; not because 
they like you, you see, but because they want to 
use you as an entrée to the court set. Besides, 


most of them are quite impossible! 


forward. interested. 


” 


HE Ambassador shot a puzzled glance towards 

Atkins and frowned. ‘I’ve heard of Amer- 
icans being over here so long that they acquire the 
habit of looking down on their own country people.” 
He spoke bluntly, but with a seriousness which 
made his words reflective. ‘‘I never could under- 
stand what it is makes them feel that way. Can 
you explain it to me, Mr. Atkins?” 

Atkins twirled his mustache again and looked 
around the table with a broad smile. “I venture 
to say you understand, Mrs. Colborne, don’t you?” 

She smiled, evidently pleased. ‘Perfectly. And 
you do too, John.” 

“No, [I don’t. I’m asking for information. Of 
course I don’t know Europeans very well on their 
own soil; but at home I always get the impression 
that they are a hundred years behind us in every- 
thing.” 

“Except in manners,” Atkins put in. 

“Manners!”” The Ambassador laughed. “ Well 

I'll be blamed if I see where they beat us there. 
I know they kiss the hand of every woman they 
meet; they take off their hats to each other; they 
click their heels when they bow. We don’t do any 
of that, I'll admit; nor do we make excavations in 
our teeth after every course at dinner!” 

“My dear John!” Mrs. Colborne protested. 

“No, I can’t see any reason for this attitude,” 
the Ambassador went on. ‘‘I don’t believe I ever 
shall, either. I’m proud of the old U. S. A., and 
I’m mighty proud of being here to represent them. 
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ing that I’m going to have them for my best 
friends.” He let his fist fall on the table, then turned 
to Dalton. “I think you know what I mean?” 

I awaited Dalton’s reply with interest; indeed, | 

think all of us did. He was in no haste to answer; 
in fact he gave the appearance for a moment or two 
of having decided not to reply. 
z DO understand what you mean,” he said 
finally. “‘But the American colony is invari- 
ably a source of annoyance and often embarrass- 
ment to an Ambassador. I don’t mean all of 
them; of course there are always nice Americans 
to be found. I speak of the colony as a whole. If 
you will permit me to say it, Americans who live 
out of the United States, draw their incomes from 
its resources and do nothing in return except criti- 
cize its customs and its Presidents and officials, are 
not worthy of much consideration. That is a pretty 
fair description of American colonies in European 
capitals. I was told by the President who gave me 
my first diplomatic appointment that I was going 
abroad to make friends for the United States among 
the people of the country to which I was sent; 
that I was not to let myself be used as a social 
ladder for those Americans who preferred to be 
seen with titled persons rather than their own 
countrymen. It is a diplomatist’s first duty to 
try to be on friendly, if not intimate, terms with the 
people of the country; and it is very necessary, for 
how else are we to get useful information!” 

I have tried to put down Dalton’s remarks as 
completely as I can recall them, because they ap- 
pear to me so reasonable and so true. I spent a 
year in Paris not so long ago, and one of my most 
vivid memories is of a woman who could hardly 
form a sentence without introducing in it somewhere 
the name of a titled personage with whom she had 
just dined. It is needless to say that she was quite 
unknown at home. And that brings me to a ques- 
tion that I have often heard discussed. I don’t 
vouch for its truth as I have not seen enough of 
American colonies to know, but it is often stated 
that almost all the Americans who become well- 
known and conspicuous in European capitals are 
quite unknown in the United States. This also re- 
calls the remark of a man who said he never met 
nice people while traveling, and the answer, that 
nice people didn’t travel, they stopped at home. 

The Ambassador had listened attentively. “It 
sounds sensible enough,” he said, with that frank- 
ness and receptivity to new ideas which makes 
him a big man. “I never thought of it that way 
before. But then I’ve only known Americans at 
home. I’m afraid though I shall not be much of a 
success making friends with these people. To be- 
gin with I don’t speak anything but American.” 

“That need not worry you,” Dalton replied. 
“English has become quite chic lately—much more 
so than French. You will find almost every one 
you meet speaks it.” 

“Thank God for that!’’ said the Ambassador 
with his hearty laugh. 

This afternoon I had my first conversation with 
Miss Colborne. I came in a little early for tea and 
found her overlooking the tea-table. 

“I’m trying to make these rooms look a little 
less like a hotel,” she explained, shaking hands and 
giving me a friendly smile. Her hand-clasp was 
friendly too; a warm, personal clasp. She is amaz- 
ingly like her father, and an interesting study of 
the way in which a second generation can acquiré 
all the subtlety and refinement unknown to the 
first, and yet without losing any of the straightfor 
ward qualities of the former. She was quite pretty 
and dainty in a light frock, and while arranging a 
bowl of roses on the tea-table struck me as being as 
charming a picture as I had seen for many a day. 
It was nice to see her thinking about making the 
rooms homelike and attractive. After all it is one 
of a woman’s important missions in life, if not the 
most important, to make surroundings pretty and 
one doesn’t often find girls bothering about it. 

“Will you have your tea now?” she asked. “I 














Fhe royal carriage 


always try to have mine before the guests arrive. 
Otherwise I never get it.” 

The water—extraordinary: event—was already 
boiling and we had our tea at once. 

“T wonder if we shall like it here,” she said, 
sipping her tea. ‘Do you?” 

“Tt’s bound to be interesting.” 

“T suppose so,” she said, with a slight drooping 
at the corners of her mouth. ‘But just think of 
losing four years at home. You won’t tell any one 
if I tell you a secret?” 

I swore it would be like burying it to tell me. 
Strange how tremendously flattering it is to have a 
woman trust you! 

She smiled a little, looked about the room as if 
to be sure that we were alone, and leaned a bit 
forward. ‘I wouldn’t have father know it for any- 
thing in the world!” 

“Tt must be frightfully serious,” I said. 

At this she laughed. “It isn’t serious at all. 
It’s only this—I hated to come.” 

I laughed too. ‘‘Then why did you?” 

She put down her cup and looked at me through 
a short silence. I think she was weighing me in 
the balance; and surely her following words made 
me feel that she had decided I was not wanting. 

“You are going to be father’s private secretary 
and so of course more in his confidence than the 
others, aren’t you?” 

“T hope he will consider me worthy of his con- 
fidence.” 

“He does, I’m sure; he told me that he liked you 
the first time he saw you.” She stopped and 
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leaned back in her chair. ‘My reason for coming 
was that I felt I could be of help to him. You see 
he has never known this sort of life; it is quite new 
to him, and naturally he isn’t going to like it. It 
will bore him to death. Has he told you why he 
accepted this position?” 

I told her that he had referred to some important 
work, but only in a vague way. 

“He will tell you, of course. But beyond that, I 
want him to succeed in other ways. He has never 
failed at anything he has set out to do; I don’t 
want him to now. He shan’t, either, if I count for 
anything.” 


HE said this with such determination that I 
could almost see the clenched fist coming down 
heavily on the desk. It also sent my curiosity up 
a hundred per cent. What in the mischief is this 
important mission which has brought him here? 
If I don’t find out soon I’m going to ask him. 

‘“‘T’m sure you can count on me to the extent of 
my limited ability,” I said. 

“Thank you,” she extended her hand, while the 
determined expression faded into a smile. “Then 
we are all going to pull together, as father would 
say. 

At this point the door opened and Mrs. Colborne 
entered. She was wearing a delightful grey tea- 
gown, one of those stenciled creations of Fortuny 
which one woman in ten thousand can manage suc- 
cessfully. Mrs. Colborne wore it gracefully. 
Even Atkins will approve of her standard in dress. 

Almost immediately Comte de Stanlau and his 


the entrance to the 





palace 


sister came in. It seems that he knew the Col- 
bornes when he was Ambassador to Washington 
so that his greeting was that of an old friend. He is 
an extremelyinteresting type—very handsome, dark, 
rather Latin in character, tall and gracefully pro- 
portioned. Indeed, his whole personality is grace- 
ful. His manner, which might be called formal at 
home, is expressive uf sincere personal interest in 
the one to whom he happens to be talking; his 
courtesy is charming. He possibly suggests giving 
too much care to the selection and putting on of his 
clothes, but this is a characteristic of Continentals. 
His voice, low and modulated, is one of his most 
agreeable qualities. It reveals cultivation, refine- 
ment, and that assurance which comes from being 
at home in any situation. His English has just 
enough accent to make it attractive. He bowed 
over Mrs. Colborne’s hand and raised it to his lips. 

“Ah, Your Excellency, welcome to my country! 
I congratulate the United States upon sending you 
as their representative.” 

Mrs. Colborne was immensely pleased. “By 
which do you mean me, or my husband?” 

Comte de Stanlau’s shoulders rose gracefully. 
“The Ambassadress is invariably the important 
feature of an Embassy.’’ He turned to Miss Col- 
borne, took her hand but did not kiss it, and I 
fancied I saw a subtle change in his manner. It 
was even more courteous. It was almost the 
attitude of a man towards the woman he worships. 
She, however, did not appear to notice it, and 
greeted him with her customary frankness. 

(Continued on page 92) 











N the fifth afternoon of the exhibition 

at Marquard’s gallery Freddie Poole, 

wearing his ready-made cutaway coat 

with an air of distinction, swung gaily 

toward the modish,  velvet-walled 

Fifth Avenue showroom and, from the 

door nearest the elevator, peeped in to behold 
what he hoped he should see; the crowd was very 
thin and the spectators were wandering round with 
that air peculiar to persons who have come because 
they are friends of the artist, or have been asked by 
a friend of afriend. Ellen had bullied and cajoled a 
great many into coming, he reflected, as various lan- 
guid groups met his eye, gathered before this picture 
or that, like countrymen at a rather dull menagerie. 


In the place of prominence before the “Dying 
Knight” stood Pedro MacKonkie, brushing his 


famous patent-leather hair and snickering furtive 
criticisms to Miss Hildreth Sunder, that extremely 
unlovely painter of greenish miniatures, who was 
viewing masterpiece with undisguised 
mirth. 

All this, however much it might have wounded 
our hero’s amour propre, yet imparted a blessed 
sense of satisfaction. Everybody present seemed 
either amused, bored or sorrowfully sympathetic. 
It was strikingly evident to Freddie that the show 
was doomed to be a financial and artistic disaster. 
Chat was splendid! True, there were two or three 
scattered canvases bearing the hopeful sign ‘‘Sold” 

but it was the public, not the picture, that was 
sold; for the discreet Mr. Marquard had a trick of 
labeling pictures that way when purchases were 
coming all too slowly. Five days had gone, the 
jubilant artist reflected. To-morrow the exhibition 
would close. No one had shown a pennyworth of 
interest—this was doomed to be marked as one of 
Spratt’s most signal failures as an art-boomer. 
\ll vainly had the Orb’s columns glowed daily with 
write-ups beginning something like, “The art of 
Frederick Corneville St. Almyr Poole brings the 
false gods of Modernism up with a round turn. 
With a strength and sureness peculiar to genius, he 
dares to be real, to challenge the pretentious neu- 
rotics of a decadent age by painting that which is as 
genuine as it is w holesome.” Etc., etc., etc. 


Freddie’s 


PPREDDIE POOLE took a few triumphant steps 

toward the gallery, rejoicing in the sure dis- 
comfiture of his rival. To-morrow, when the doors 
closed, he would be just as poverty-stricken as 
before. Ellen, he felt, would come to her senses, 
realizing she could do no more after this sorry 
attempt. There would be no money in sight; hence 
no operation; hence no enlistment and warlike de- 
parture. She would give in sooner or later. There 
would be wedding-bells and a blissful corner in 
Bohemia for them both. 

Mr. Marquard came out of his office, near the 
door, and beckoned Freddie in as he was passing. 

“Sit down,” he invited with a trifle more cordial- 
ity than a dealer usually displays to struggling art. 

“Looks pretty foggy, eh, what?” Freddie ven- 
tured, attempting to adjust his features to the 
gloom of the occasion. 

“T was thinking so,” said Mr. Marquard, who 
was all smooth curves and fancied a great deal of 
new-art jewelry. He sat turning an enormous 
jade ring on his little finger as he resumed. ‘‘ There’s 
no doubt you would have been better received 
some twenty years ago—I was thinking of closing 
to-night—”’ 

“Why don’t you?” chirped Freddie hopefully. 
“T shouldn’t mind in the least.” 

“but I have just received a telephone mes- 
sage from Mr. Spratt, advising me to continue by 
all means.” 

“Decent, I must say.” 

“Yes. I hope you will appreciate Mr. Spratt’s 
efforts in your behalf. It isn’t every young artist 
whom he takes up with such generous enthusiasm. 
He has been willing to stake his high reputation on 
your work, and he is leaving no stone unturned.” 

‘So he wants us to keep on with the sad rites?” 

“‘He is bringing an important art enthusiast this 
afternoon to see your work. Perhaps you have 
heard of him—Colonel Clearwater Starr.” 

‘That old Johnnie who squeezed a billion out of 
Mexico and is squandering it on the Peace So- 
cie tys ?? 

“T see you are familiar with him,” pompously 
agreed Mr. Marquard. ‘He is one of our most— 
er—recent art patrons. His new residence in Fifth 
Avenue has been finished within the week, and he 
has already purchased forty-seven Barbizons. His 
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(Conclusion) 


collection of Corots is possibly not the most valuable 
in thé World, but it promises to become one of the 
largest. He has an ambition to complete his art 
collection before the début of his youngest daughter, 
sometime next month. For that reason he has 
turned his attention to—er—our younger artists.” 

This information Mr. Marquard, who was no 
humourist, delivered without emotion. 

“IT might dash him off a few Corots, if he’ll wait 
till to-morrow,” Freddie suggested. 

““No doubt,” replied the dealer solemnly. ‘He 
is coming to-day. Will you step into the gallery?” 

Freddie blithely showed himself before his sym- 
pathetic public. 

“We'll stick to you to the death, Freddie,” 
Pedro MacKonkie was assuring him, patting him 
kindly on the back. ‘‘ Too bad you're fifty years out 
of date, old man. In the black walnut period you'd 
have been summoned by good Queen Vic and 
knighted on the spot.” 

‘Even now you might sell one of your shepherd- 
dog pictures as a Christmas page for the London 
Graphic,” was Hildreth’s assurance. 

“T never thought of that!” confessed the de- 
spised one. 

Heads were turning toward the door. 
kie’s gaze followed the general trend. 

“See what Leonardo’s dragging in!” he crowed. 

“*S-s-s-s-sh!”” warned the helpful Hildreth quite 
audibly, for the distinguished critic was, even at 
that moment, struggling forward, convoying a craft 
of colossal dimensions. 

Freddie’s first instinct was to shrink away from 
the approach of that terrifying pacifist, whose 
tremendous height and girth were rendered more 
awe-inspiring by the bellicose glare with which he 
seemed to regard every object within his range of 
vision. The head, which had schemed that six 
million dollar endowment for peace, was that of a 
savage, despotic old Roman conqueror. Menacingly 
his little grey eyes, under their fuzzy brows, lit 
upon the author of the paintings as the latter was 
being drawn forward by the obliging Marquard. 

“You the artist?” the visitor thundered, speak- 
ing to Marquard. 

“IT haven’t the good fortune,” the dealer cooed, 
affably pushing his protégé a little more to the fore- 
ground while Spratt supplied the introductions. 

“Hum.” The ogre’s eyes regarded Freddie 
threateningly fora moment. ‘“‘ Well, let’s see what 
you’ve got.” 

“These four smaller groups,’ Spratt was ex- 
plaining, bringing the superdreadnought of a man 
to anchor before the painted adventures of Rover 
and his golden-haired playmate, “are in the artist’s 
earlier manner. You will note a tendency to throw 
the backgrounds forward and place the figure com- 
position in such a way that—” 

“What’s that darned thing?” The Colonel had 
swung ponderously around ‘and, oblivious of the 
lecture, was regarding the “ Dying Knight”, hang- 
ing in the place of honour. 

‘Perhaps Mr. Poole can explain it better than I,” 
said Spratt, modestly retiring in favour of his rival. 

“T call it ‘The Dying Knight’,” explained the 
apprentice showman. 

““What’s he dying for?” 

“Principles,” exclaimed Freddie, gaining confi- 
dence as he went along. ‘It’s a bit allegorical, you 
see—a fantasy on the subject of peace and war. 
The prostrate figure represents Civilization, taken 
unawares and wounded to death by War. The 
angelic figure represents—er—Spiritual Thought, 
coming to the rescue of the fallen hero.” 

“Young man,” thundered the giant, giving the 
artist a murderous slap on the back, ‘“you’ve got 
the idea! Believe in peace?” 

“Rather!” cried Freddie ecstatically. The cor- 
ner of his eye caught only a glimpse of Ellen’s pale 
face. 


MacKon- 


OU’VE got the idea,” repeated Colonel Starr. 
“Keep right on, young man, painting stuff 
that'll set those gunpowder murderers of Europe to 
thinking about their sins.’”’ As suddenly he turned 
to Spratt and inquired, “Is that what you’d call a 
good painting?” 

“One of Mr. Poole’s best,” 
him quite truthfully. 

“Tf all the artists and writers in the world would 
get together and make it a penitentiary offense for 
anybody to paint or write any more of that darned 
nonsense glorifying war, it would be a world fit 
to live in!” orated Colonel Starr, his great jowls 
becoming purple, his eyes blazing with hatred of his 


the critic assured 
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If I was 
you know what I’d do? Stand every 
munition maker and preparedness fiend up against 
a wall and blow ’em up with their own powder.” 
Respectful silence fell upon the place, and the 
Colonel’s loud boots went tramping across the 
tiled floor until he had gained a vantage where he 


opponents. “Jail’s too good for ’em. 


President, 


could criticize the “‘ Dying Knight” from afar. 

“How long ’d it take you to paint a thing like 
that?” he puffed. 

“Two years on and off,” confessed the artist. 

“*On and off’ is no way to work,” scolded the 
Colonel. ‘ Hum!” 

He turned to a row of smaller, sentimental paint- 
ings and was awhile lost in contemplation. 

“This truck take two years, too?” at last he 
asked, shifting his gaze over “Little Playmates”’, 
“Mother’s Helper” and ‘‘Hush! Baby’s Asleep.” 

“The smaller ones take less time—less paint to 
put on,” Freddie explained satisfactorily to all. 

n that way they’re finer work?” was the old 
gentleman’s shrewd query. 

‘Rather, yes!” 

“Hum.” ‘As one who has gathered sufficient data 
of an interesting and helpful nature for the time 
being, Colonel Starr marched resolutely toward the 
door while Marquard and Spratt, in a panic, fol- 
lowed hard upon his retreat. A few paces from the 
exit he paused, as though he had forgotten some- 
thing in the details of his scientific investigation. 
At last he gave the collected works of Frederick 
Corneville St. Almyr Poole one sweeping, all-in- 
clusive glance ere he turned to the dealer and 
enquired in a voice of thunder, “How much for 
the whole batch?” 





wat happened, subsequently and disagree- 

ably, to Freddie Poole may be found, I am 
told, in recent files of the Medical Journal. Any 
seeker after ghastly facts, who is at the same time 
conversant with the ninety dialects of Doctorese, 
can find this report in any public library and revel 
among the petrodachtyllic, jabberwockiferous, 
superscientific, agonizingly Slates words from 
the vocabulary of Dr. Felix Hazelwarren who is, 
I am told, a very clear and able thinker. The 
treatise, which embodies an address delivered by 
the eminent brain specialist before the Society for 
Animal Experimentation, covers eighteen pages of 
the Journal and stops reluctantly on a medical ad- 
jective of eleven syllables. 

The helpful essay of Dr. Hazelwarren is said to 
reveal many startling facts, but as these facts are 
embodied in a style which makes difficult reading 
even for doctors, I may be permitted to transcribe 
briefly for the benefit of the vulgar layman. Dr. 
Hazelwarren opened up the skull ‘of Freddie Poole, 
took semething out, closed it up again and, after 
six weeks of precarious waiting, turned a rejuv enated 
Freddie loose upon the world. The eminent surgeon 
was inclined to be decent with Freddie, out of con- 
sideration for his scientific value. Three thousand 
dollars, spot cash and no questions asked, paid the 
bill. 

It was on a late afternoon when the martyr to 
human knowledge and patriotism took a taxicab 
for the Grand Central Station with the object of 
catching the seven twenty-seven for Montreal. 
Ellen, who sat beside him, kept her grey eyes 
turned toward the window, which was a pity, be- 
cause she might have seen how strong and healthy 
her lover looked, after weeks of fresh air, sobriety 
and normal sleep. But the girl beside the depart- 
ing hero was pale and silent and, clutching nervous- 
ly at the folds of her coat, she ventured no word 
with her young husband—for they had been 
married yesterday according to the service of the 
Established Church. 

They had made it a bargain between them to part 
at the station. It had seemed to Freddie that that 
would be a sort of cruel mercy to them both. 

““My dear,” he said, as the cob bumped along 
and he ventured to put an arm round her slender 
waist, “buck up, that’s a love! We’ve been no 
end lucky putting this thing through—just as you 
planned we should.” 

“Yes. Just as I planned it.” 
in the stuffy interior of the car. 

‘This bally war can’t last for ever, you know, 
and I’ll come marching home, feeling very fit— 
eh, what!” 

‘““No. It can’t last for ever,” she agreed wearily. 

“That old chap, Colonel Starr, he’s a good sort, 
isn’t he?” he ventured, by way of dispelling gloom. 

“Splendid!” 


Her voice fell dead 


” 




















There in the Grand Central Station they read that the 


“Kept my room fairly strangled with American 
Beauty roses all during my illness—great forests of 
’em waving over my bed of pain. Topping old par- 
ty! And on the day I left the hospital he swamped 
me with a floral offering of lilies-of-the-valley 
marked, so all could see, ‘Yours for Peace’. Rip- 
ping good sort!” 

“He didn’t know what he’d done toward sending 
you to war,” she attempted lamely to smile. 

“Had me to luncheon Friday.” 

“Colonel Starr did?” 

“Right-oh! Fairly begged me with tears in his 
eyes to accept a commission to paint pink angels 
all over the ceiling of his new ballroom. Of course 
I couldn’t accommodate him. Told him I was 
going on a long trip—” 

“Don’t!” Her hand sought his so savagely that 
her little sharp nails dug into his flesh. 

“The surplus of the sale,” he went on with a sort 
of dogged lightness, “I’ve deposited in the bank 
in your name. In case of—as they say.” 

“Tl make my own living,” she told him fiercely. 
“Tl save your money—our money—until—” 

_ “Until this nasty European row is over? That’s 
ripping. We'll have a little nest-egg.” 

The wheels of their cab were now scraping the 
curb in front of the station. 
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“Freddie, my dear, my dear!” she cried, sud- 
denly putting both her arms around his neck. 

A black man with a red cap opened the door and 
began tugging Freddie’s enormous kit-bag to the 
sidewalk. 

They were twenty minutes early for the opening 
of the gates. Confronted by a thousand eyes, they 
occupied a pew-like bench in the restrained manner 
of any English people in any public edifice any- 
where in the maa Ellen, whom years of residence 
in New York had Yankeeized to an extent, had 
harked back completely to her Briticism in those 
few hours of marriage. So here they sat in this 
vast commercial temple, awaiting a destiny as cruel 
as Moloch’s priesthood could decree, yet they were 
filled with an Anglo-Saxon shame lest any stranger 
should discover them in the impropriety of emotion, 

“Close in here, isn’t it?” commented Freddie. 

“Rather,” she agreed, already catching his 
phrasing. 

“Beastly noisy hole, I call it,” was his next com- 
ment. 

“Tsn’t it, my dear!” 

If occasionally the young husband turned shyly 
to look at his bride, so soon to be drawn away from 
him on the winds of fate, his glance was so fleeting 
as to impart } to a world whose business it 
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world had gone mad 


was not. Ellen Poole sat erect, ladylike hands 
folded in her lap. Only now and then she relaxed 
her attitude to give a maternal hitch to some loose 
strap on his kit-bag. .If Freddie Poole sensed a 
heartbreaking surge of gratitude at this demonstra- 
tion of a care which his life had so long lacked and 
bitterly needed, who was to know it but Freddie 
Poole? 

Dimly, through the increasing riot which seemed 
to pervade the station, he could see the figure of 
their negro porter, lurking near to pounce upon his 
luggage. The gate must be opening by now. 

“Beastly noisy here,” he complained again. 
‘Some one should write to the papers about this 
bally station. There ought to be—” 

“Something must be wrong,” she prompted 
looking round, for the mob was surging back and 
forth with a jostling crudity which was no less than 
super-American. 

Freddie arose and surveyed the throng. Some- 
thing, indeed, was wrong. Newsboys, evidently 
in defiance of the restraining cordon of porters and 
attendants, had burst into the vast :nterior and, 
shrieking parrot-like syllables, seemed to be the 
objects of various knots of struggling men and 
women who, out of the tangle, were pulling tattered 

(Continued on page 102) 





THE EMERALD BRACELET 


By 


in the December afternoon, two men 
came face to face at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Fortieth Street. They stopped 
and smiled at each other, but without 
shaking hands. 

“Mr. Van Lear—” 

“Monsieur Jasper!” 

“Tt has been some time since our last meeting,” 
Jasper observed pleasantly. 

““A year ago, to be exact,” replied the other, 
“in the Gulf of Oman.” 

“TI have often wondered why you did not buy 
the pearls,’ Jasper remarked reflectively, as he 
turned about and joined Van Lear in his stroll 
down the avenue. 

“Don’t care for pearls,” the other replied care- 
lessly. 

“Been cruising ever since?” asked Jasper. 

“Well, yes—I have put into about every out-of- 
the-way port in the East since I saw you. The 
Neria is now lying off Eighty-sixth Street. In the 
city for a few days only. How about you?” 

“T have an atelier here,” Jasper responded. ‘“ Per- 
haps you would like to see my place. It is only a 
few doors away. I am on the point of leaving for 
the Orient, but I should like to show you something 
that I think will interest you.” 

Van Lear shrugged his broad shoulders dubiously. 

“Well I am on the lookout for something— 
hardly know what—but it must be a bit of all 
right.” 

He was a big, wholesome fellow, with a round, 
boyish head thickly thatched with dark hair; clear 
outlooking eyes; a fine straight nose square at the 
end; and a strong chin cleft in the middle. His 
well-shaped mouth, when it widened in laughter 
displayed rows of sturdy, even teeth. Sun and 
wind had spread a coat of tan over his naturally 
fair skin. 


ATE 


ASPER was quite a different type, tall but less 

massive, and more precise in dress and manner. It 
would have been difficult to identify his nationality. 
A man of sombre personality. From his dark dis- 
tinguished face, intense black eyes glowed beneath 
sinister eyebrows which met over an aquiline nose, 
the most prominent feature. His glance, though 
furtive, was audacious, and inspired a singular 
helplessness and terror in those upon whom it fell 
and he chose to hold under its spell. For the mo- 
ment it suited the purpose of this extraordinary 
man to appear as the‘ubiquitous merchant in jewels. 
The rich full voice was agreeably modulated, with 
overtones of condescension, skilfully masked by 
well-chosen words. Jasper had been quick to per- 
ceive Van Lear’s abstraction, and the intense in- 
terest with which he regarded the sailor was un- 
noticed, as they sauntered along the crowded side- 
walk. 

For a moment they stopped before a jeweler’s 
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I call’d the devil, and he came; 

With wonder his form did I closely scan; 

He is not ugly, and is not lame, 

But really a handsome and charming man. 

A man in the prime of life is the devil, 

Obliging, a man of the world, and civil. 
HEINE 


window. The display was limited to a few fin- 
de-siécle figures in porcelain and some bassetaille 
enamels. 

‘Although these things indicate lack of imagina- 
tion,” mused Jasper, as he scanned the collection, 
“in some respects I think we moderns need not 
apologize for our art. China, at least, has nothing 
superior to these porcelains. But come inside, my 
place is in this building. Sometimes I am 
inclined to effect an Arab shop and sit cross-legged 
in the alcove; but Americans would think me a 
fakir, so I take the conventional ‘office’ instead.” 

He opened the door and the two men ascended 
in the elevator to an upper floor, and entered a 
dimly lighted room. The place was really more 
spacious than it at first appeared to Van Lear. The 
walls were hung with heavy drapings of a dull sil- 
very grey. A low table of exquisitely carved stone 
and a seat of the same character were the only 
furnishings. The diffused greenish light gave the 
effect of a grotto under water. The only object of 
art to be seen was a piece of sculpture on a pedestal 
at the far end of the room. 

The sailor strode toward it and uttered an excla- 
mation of pleasure. 

\ sea-nymph, almost life-size, rested with her 
fair marble bosom against a rock over which a curl- 
ing wave broke.in a ripple of foam. The lower part 
of the body, ending in a fishtail, was of translucent 
green, and the hair that clung about the face and 
shoulders of pale seaweed colour, but her youthful, 
delicious body was as gleaming white as the foam. 
Her slim arms, dimpled and softly curved, were 
extended before her and uplifted. Her head was 
tilted back, and from underneath drooping eyelids 
she seemed to be looking at her small graceful hands. 

““By Hesperus, here’s something that would 
suit the Neria/” laughed the sailor as he bent 
closer toward the mischievous face. “Her eyes are 
jeweled—great idea!” 

“‘Aquamarines,” replied the dealer, “set in the 
sockets. A dubious trick usually, but in this statue 
a legitimate one, since a certain effect is sought for. 
The marble, too, is cleverly chosen—green and 
white.” 

“At first I thought her hands were empty,” said 
the sailor—‘‘wondered what she was laughing at. 
I see—I see! Fished it up from the bottom of the 
sea, gift from Neptune to his darling?” 

“As you please,” replied Jasper. 
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‘Well, she is either jolly well pleased or laughing 
at the old chap—which?” 

“Probably both,” said the dealer. 

“Nep has good taste,” Van Lear declared. 
““Good-looking bracelet; very thing I’m looking 
for; couldn’t imagine anything more beautiful. 
The dolphins are wonderful.” The dealer put a 
magnifying glass in his hand. ‘Truly superb. 
I see the tiny scales are flakes of pearl.” He drew 
a long breath as he scrutinized the central jewel, 
a rectangular emerald an inch long, half an inch 
wide and almost as thick, of a glorious green, the 
light of a deep-sea cave lit by phosphorus. 

Van Lear glaficed at the impassive Jasper. 

“The value of such a stone must be enormous. 
What’s the tariff?” 

“What are you willing to give for it?”’ was the 
unexpected reply. : 

The sailor mused as he hung over the bracelet 
with the magnifying glass. He looked again into 
the sly green eyes of the laughing mermaid. He 
passed a brown hand lingeringly along the curve of 
her dimpled arm. 

“‘T am as much in love with this tempter from the 
deep as I am with the jewel,” he said with a ringing 
laugh. ‘‘They were made for each other. Must 
have them both. The sculpture is for sale I sup- 
pose? “3 

“Tt is,” replied the dealer. 
were made for each other.” 

“Well,” said Van Lear, “I’m not in the million- 
aire class, as you know, and I have invested every- 
thing in the yacht. She is the only thing worth 
while to me—”’ and his face grew tender. ‘I must 
get back south” —he broke off suddenly. 

“T am leaving town myself—to-night,” inter- 
rupted the dealer with decision. ‘You must buy 
now, or not at all. The lady is very beautiful. 
Isn’t she worth some sacrifice?” 

“The lady! What do you know of the lady?” 
demanded Van Lear. 

“Nothing,” shrugged Jasper deprecatingly, “but 
isn’t his sweetheart always beautiful to a man, al- 
ways worth a sacrifice?” 

Van Lear hesitated; the jeweled eyes of the sea- 
nymph mocked him. ‘Give me two hours, I'll 
let you know.” 

“Good!” replied the dealer, as he returned the 
bracelet to the mermaid’s hand. 


“As you say, they 


HEN Van Lear again entered the gem dealer’s 
atelier his face had lost some of its fine courage. 

“Well, Jasper, what’s your price?” 

“What are you willing to pay, my friend?” 
questioned the dealer craftily. 

“T wonder how Neptune’s darling would like 
quarters ashore. Probably feel more at home 
afloat.” He smiled sadly, as he turned to the figure 
and looked again into the mocking green 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Erté is at Monte Carlo, perhaps that is why he but- 
tons the high collar of a grey cloth motor coat to a 
chestnut-coloured velvet jockey-cap, and places muff- 
pockets, lined with beaver, atop each sleeve. 


F R O OM 


OR the Paris of war-time, the opening of 

the opera was quite a sensational event. 

The elimination of the stage-boxes brought 

the scenery much nearer to the audience 

and made the aspect of the house strangely 

interesting. fhe acoustics seemed to 

have profited by the a\terations, and the lighting 

had also been improvec ile the curtain was 

up, the boxes were soitly illuminated by lamps 
shaded with pink silk. 

Regarding dress it wa: that the audience 
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A long pointed jacket of chamois cloth, lined with 
blue satin, glorifies a simple little robe of black satin. 
Buttoning the coat across the dress skirt and coiling the 
collar round the neck are characteristic of the artist. 


,  -- 2 


EMILIE DE 


had two distinct points of view, one part judging 
it indispensable to appear in elegant toilettes and 
the men in evening coats or dinner-jackets, while 
the other considered it good taste to come clad in 
simple street costumes, accompanied by men in 
morning attire. 

Under conditions such as these, few ideas of 
smart novelties could be gleaned. The most notice- 
able décolleté dresses were of white lace embroidered 
with threads of silver and gold and trimmed with 
strips of dark fur. But the prevailing note was 
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JONCAIRE 





























“En Route!’’—An automobile wrap of beige, lined 
with violet satin, is made in one piece with the hood. 
The front of the hood forms two bands which twist 
about the head and, fastening in front, make the collar. 


black, and the impression carried away was that 
the French public considers it unwise to exhibit 
the carelessness and coquetry of the fashionable 
world—as it was before the war—before the eyes 
of the soldiers, permissionnaires and strangers 
passing through the capital on their way to more 
serious scenes. 

For the present the theatre is the one place 
where the latest fashions can be paraded; but even 
on the stage the simplicity that characterizes the 
taste of the day is noticeable. Mademoiselle 
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Lattice sleeves of black velvet dis- 


tinguish this white satin evening gown 


from all others. Black velvet is also in- 
troduced in novel fringe that finishes the 
skirt 


“Le Rond des Ombres” is an evening 
dress of black mousseline covered with a 
black satin tissue rhe silver embroidery 
represents dancing figures copied from a 


Greek vase 


An apron of black velvet having pockets 
attached by buttons almost hides from 
view the underdress of white cloth. The 


sleeves and collar bear Erté’s imprint. 
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Simplicity itself is the flower-trimmed 
frock of rose and white charmeuse. The 
laced bodice and sleeves are extremely 
attractive, ard the artist meant it for 


a debutante. 


Birds of paradise perhaps, or are they 
pheasants that decorate a black and white 


creation designed for Casino wear at Monte 





Carlo? The train in the front, despite 


its smartness, has its disadvantayes. 


A tunic is not a tunic when Erté slashes 
it into several points and gathers the 
points into gorgeous metal tacve'- His 
sleeves—well, they are just E 
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BERNARD 


For this spring tailleur of tan rajah 


Bernard exploits the long coat The novel circular 
girdle, which turns up to form the collar, gives the nec- 
essary shortened effect to the coat 

PAQUIN—Plaids are the rage this spring A good- 


looking walking suit by Paquin is developed in a striking 


brown and vellow gabardins The jacket ts gathered 


at the waist-line, frone and back, under a narrow belt. 


Yvonne Printemps at the Theatre du Gymnase 
wears some charming creations by Peggy; one of 
royal blue velvet, embroidered with flowers in 
ochre, is outlined at the waist with a soft scarf 
knotted at the side and finished off with fringed 
ends of silk. The other Peggy dress is an evening 
gown of pink mousseline de soie; the skirt consists 
of two aprons laid in flat, horizontal plaits, which 
reveal at the sides a full plaited skirt of dead white 
tulle. The bodice is of the pink mousseline with a 
crosswise piece of tulle round the décolleté which is 
cut to an extremely low, sharp point at the back. 
Che waist-line is marked by two narrow ribbons of 
violet tied low at the back and a large bunch of 
violets fastened in front. 

\t the “‘Athénée”’, Mademoiselle Eve Laval- 
liére presents a whimsical combination of roguery 
and pathos. Her toilettes are markedly original. 
In the first act she makes her appearance in a dress 
of neige panne having a girdle of grey velvet. The 
bodice, which leaves her arms entirely bare, is 
caught up at one side in an irregular style that is 
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daring and novel. Another effective costume is of 
black velvet trimmed with ermine bands and jet 
buttons. With this she wears a loose cloak of 
black velvet that is also trimmed with ermine. 
The front widths of this cloak are lined with pea- 
green crépe de Chine. Her cloche hat of velvet, 
faced with white silk, has a tassel falling to her 
shoulder. 

Mademoiselle Alice Clairville appears in the 
same play wearing several Paquin creations, one 
of them being a most original cloak of old blue vel- 
vet. Small unaulating flounces, placed one above 
the other, form a sort of cape which is gathered onto 
a yoke of black silk, brocaded with flowers of gold 
of various tones. This yoke fits well on the should- 
ers and is finished off by a band of Labrador of 
a warm shade. The collar, composed of a wide, 
straight strip of the same fur, has a silver rose 
nestling in the front. The entire mantle is thus 
made of slightly gathered flounces, and the effect 
as a whole is extremely elegant. Under this coat 
is worn a dress of white mousseline de soie, over 
geranium velvet, embroidered with mother-of-pearl 
and crystal beads. The tunic-shaped skirt is draped 
so as to form two narrow trains, each of which is 
finished off by a tassel of prismatic beads. The 
underdress of geranium-coloured velvet is com- 
pletely embroidered with silver. In the second act 
Mademoiselle Clairville wears a long Breton 
mantle of reddish brown velvet, which is turned 
back at the lower edge and gathered all round. 
The upper part is gathered onto a yoke which is 
finished off with a large Manon hood of chinchilla. 
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BERNARD 


LIBERTY 


the thing for the young girl’s wardrobe. 


A garden smock of rose surah is just 
Rose em- 
broideries on yoke and pockets are extra adornments 
that will please any girl. 


BERNARD—White 


polka-dots makes an excellent sports coat. 


with red 
The full 


of red gabardine, are new and 


gabardine spotted 


sleeves, with their bands 


essentially becoming to the woman who is slender. 
















































































CALLOT—Youthful in 


trotteur of navy 


line and decoration is a 


blue 


Although noted for 


morning serge trimmed with 


black silk fringe. 


costumes, the Callot Soeurs here strike the girlish note. 


their stately 


PREMET 
broidery trim a graceful afternoon costume of dark blue 
faille. 


the Premet neck is still in evidence. 


Striking motifs of orange and green em- 


The plaited skirt has novel little pockets, and 
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PREMET 


Lined throughout with satin of the same shade, 
the entire wrap is most good-looking. The dress 
accompanying this cloak is of fraise silk, beauti- 
fully draped over an underdress of white satin, 
and confined at the waist by a band of light yellow- 
ish velvet knotted at the side. An unusual feature 
of the white underdress is the narrow strips of 
fur with which it is trimmed. The hat worn is 
made in timbale shape of the reddish-brown velvet, 
and is trimmed with a high drapery of tulle of the 
same shade, which gives a charming aureole-like 
effect. Mademoiselle Clairville undresses in this 
act and slips on an exquisite peignoir of pale pink 
voile de soie, cleverly trimmed with little puffs. 
This transparent bed-jacket is drawn up and 
shaped like a very ample, airy mantle, with two 
gathered slits in the front through which the 
bare arms are slipped. There is a mere suggestion 
of fur at the neck opening, and a silver galon is 
tied at the collar. 

There is no longer any doubt about the fashions 
for 1917. The straight cut “little” dress expresses 
the spirit of the moment in elegance and novelty. 
But the term simplicity, as applied to them, is 
merely comparative, for materials are of a richness 
heretofore unknown, the simplicity being attained 
by skilful designing. 

Paquin is showing a series of very elegant little 
dresses. The bodice is flat, the skirt is gathered 
and has two pockets, and a smart touch is embroi- 
dery. One is made up in blue serge and has the 
bodice studded with jet. Another is a combina- 
tion of black satin and navy serge, relieved by em- 
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BERNARD 


BULLOZ 


decorations on a lovely model of old blue 


Bulgarian embroidery supplies the 


velours de 
used by 


laine. The much discussed side panels are 


Bulloz for the little dress worn underneath the coat. 


BERNARD 


and grey plaid gabardine 


Unusual in its application is the black 
uscd for a smart trotabout 
costume The flare is out from skirts, but Bernard 


finishes this coat with a double flounce 


broidery in French blue. A narrow border edges 
the bottom of the skirt, and in a more dressy 
variation a tiny edge of lace peeps out below the 
hem. Of two particularly pleasing effects, one is 
of brick red velours de laine with collar and border 
of sealskin; long panels of material hang from the 
shoulders, the arms being passed through the panels 
which fall at each side to the hem of the dress. The 
second is in grey jerselle with two pockets gathered 
in fan shape at the sides and a straight collar fas- 
tened by a cravat of bishop’s purple. 

For evening gowns Madame Paquin veils metal- 
lic threaded materials with delicate draperies of 
tulle. Blue tulle over silver tissue, and jet em- 
broideries over gold tulle are favourite combina- 
tions. <A dress called chimére, that seems actually 
dripping with gold beads, has two long pointed 
trains and a pannier drapery of green interwoven 
with gold at the front. Another model is in cog 
de roche velvet with a wide sash of silver drawn 
round-the hips, and made to form one of the two 
trains that finish off the dress. 











PREMET 


PREMET—Lined with pink chiffon and gold net is 
! 


a sumptuous evening coat of blue and gold brocade 


Oversleeves of blue chiffon are edged with sable 


At the Ritz recently the woman who wore an even- 
ing gown of Chinese brocade was the observed of all 


observers. 


In his tailored costumes Worth is showing a 
preference for long jackets, reaching almost to the 
bottom of the dress. In this style he makes redin- 
gotes trimmed simply with a collar of silver fox. 
His more dressy suits, such as his tailored ** Broussi 
low’’, are made of Bordeaux-coloured velvet and 
trimmed with muskrat fur, and show here and there 
a waistband of black satin under old gold em- 
broidery. 

Worth uses considerable velvet, as well as com- 
binations of faille and Burella or satin, an example 
of this being the adorable dress called ‘* Darling”. 
It is made of black charmeuse, bordered with chin- 
chilla; the jacket is scarcely belted in, but terminates 
in two round flounces, which descend to the hem of 
the skirt. On being opened, this jacket reveals a 
long sheath of rose-tinted cloth buttoned with 
multicoloured buttons. Worth’s little dresses, espe- 
cially the ‘‘ Fanfan”’, are particularly successful. The 

. “Fanfan”’ is of dark blue serge, with plaits grouped 
at the hips and held by a waistband of the same 
serge passed through motifs of very delicate grey. 
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At Doucet’s the long Russian tunic-blouses con- 
tinue to triumph. Straight and supple in out- 
line, they are preferably made of beautiful velvets. 
Specially favoured by this establishment is the 
subdued brilliance of gold or silver embroideries, 
forming a discreet note in the ensemble of the 
toilettes when finished. 

Although the straight line of the chemise dress 
is decidedly the favourite among the Parisian cus- 
tomers of Doucet, many smart tailored costumes are 
being made there for morning wear. The jackets 
of these suits reach halfway down the skirt, and 
they are always bordered with fur and finished off 
with high muffler collars. Lapin fur, which was so 
extensively employed by Doucet at the beginning 
of the season, is now being replaced by opossum. 

At the Maison Chéruit the latest models have 
been specially created for Palm Beach, for which 
season the American buyers are choosing novel 
toilettes. These models show a tendency to in- 
creasing width, draped, however, after /a Goya 
style. The fulness is mostly drawn to the sides, 
leaving the back and front quite flat. Very little 
material is required for the bodices, which are 
tightly drawn across the bust. In Chéruit’s tai- 
lored models, the jackets are longer and almost all 
have trimmings of fur at the neck and wrists. For 
visiting toilettes, much satin is used in this estab- 
lishment, but velvet-cloth, homespuns, ratines, and 
soft serges are the materials employed for tailored 
costumes. Each of the tailored models has its 
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PAQUIN—Elaborate indeed is an evening coat com- 
posed of flounces of blue velvet arranged on a founda- 
tion of black and gold brocade. The yoke of the bro- 
cade is edged with sable, and the collar is of the same fur. 

























PAQUIN—The long coat is a spring necessity. One 
designed by Paquin of black satin has a deep cape collar 


of bright blue satin. 


DOUCET—Being January, fur is featured on many 
of the long coats. A dressy model of blue velvet is 


elaborately trimmed with the popular lapin. 
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own blouse of crépe de Chine or of mousseline, 
some of which are embroidered in self-shades. All 
of them come below the waist, terminating in a 
basque, which may be long or short. and some- 
times even descends to the bottom of the jacket. 

Chéruit has a more ample assortment of gowns 
than the majority of the dressmakers, but they 
all retain the suppleness and grace which has been 
so much admired. The waist is low; the little 
dresses are straight; and the tailored jackets are 
slightly belted in. Almost all of them are in two 
parts, the upper portion flat and almost tight- 
fitting, the basque gathered on the hips. Under the 
jackets wonderful blouses are worn—the most 
transparent and airy that one can imagine—short 
straight blouses of mousseline or tulle siit up the 
sides and edged with fringe, or long crépe blouses 
beautifully embroidered. The warm shades, red, 
bois, olive-green and Russian green, predomi- 
nate. .\ brick-coloured tailored suit is trimmed 
with ermine, and there is another in beetle-green 
velours de laine trimmed with sable. Studded 
waist-belts add a cheerful touch to some of the 
jackets, but it is noticeable that nothing shining is 
used, all is subdued or veiled. 


Chéruit’s skirts are of irregu nd finished 
at the bottom in all sorts of shapes; in 
some cases in points at the si longer in 
front than back. Some of the »wns have 
a loop of material at each sid st to hem 
that forms a drapery. One ¢ iny black 
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BU LLOZ—Distinctive and individual touches mark 
the little frocks created by Bulloz. A square plaque 
of red and gold embroidery is the “making” of this 


black satin frock 


BULLOZ—Black soutache braid, black velvet and 
blue shantung are effectively combined by Bulloz in this 


little morning frock. 


gauze is crossed by a wide insertion of light horse- 
hair. The effect is extremely pretty. The same 
kind of embroidery lightens up a cloak of Araman- 
thine silk; in another cloak Japanese designs are 
embroidered in fine straw on black velvet. 

Madame Lanvin has always favoured the 
straight line, so it is not surprising that she is 
making good use of the present tendency. Her 
tailored costumes are slightly drawn in at the waist- 
line. Many of them have embroidered velvet 
waistcoats, and she has had a happy inspiration in 
contriving a straight crossed neckband which can 
be slipped into the front of the costume so as to pro- 
duce the effect of a waistcoat by very simple means. 
Some few tailored suits of Jersey are still to be 
seen side by side with costumes of Burella. Lan- 
vin’s most striking novelty for this winter is 
the jacket of doeskin. A little Brittany tailored 
costume called the ‘“‘Penmarck” is of blue serge, 
trimmed with bands of black velvet. The waistcoat 
is short and rather full, a large round collar giving it 








CALLO! 


s an afternoon frock of violet velvet with girdle and 


Extremely smart because of its simplicity 
bands of sable fur Gathering the fulness of the bodice 


to form the collar 1s an interesting feature. 


effect of the hood of the Brittany mantelets. All 
the bands of black velvet are decorated with 
stitchings of gold, and are placed near rows of blue 
and red stitchings traced on the serge. The effect 
produced by these trimmings is perfectly delightful. 

One of the little dresses preferred by Madame 
Lanvin is a skirt laid in plaits with a straight little 
bodice falling over it, loose in front and rather like 
a bolero. For more dressy occasions, there is a 
tailored costume of black faille, entirely trimmed 
with stitchings forming large designs, and with 
a collar and a narrow waistcoat of ermine. A 
mantle of beetle-green taffeta is also striped with 
these same stitchings in diagonal designs. 

Then there are some delightful little dresses 
with very high waists, Empire or Directoire in style. 
One is of bright green tulle, trimmed with tiny 
figures of taffeta of the same shade; another is of 
lace embroidered in gold and silver, over which 
hangs a tunic of raspberry faille. 

Irrespective of age, skilful combinations of black 
and white can always be certain of achieving suc- 
This is particularly noticeable in the case of 
the new models shown by Jenny, nearly half the 
number being in black and white. The combina- 
tion can scarcely be called a novelty, though the 
artistic taste of Madame Jenny gives an unmis- 
takeable and charming touch and thereby produces 
new effects. 

“Black and White” is the very suitable name of 
one model, the skirt of which is quite straight and 
not fuller than is necessary to make it hang well, 


cess. 
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PAQUIN 


jacket embroidered in blue. 


give the needed touch of warmth. 


cerise velvet in front 





A slate blue duvetyn dress has sleeveless 


Collar and cuffs of ermine 


A narrow ribbon of 














CALLOT 


CALLOT 
yellow fur to wear with a frock of beige duvetyn that 


This couturier favours a short jacket of 


is also trimmed with the yellowfur. 


while the bodice is made of white chiffon, embroid- 
ered all over in a scroll design of black, and rather 
short-waisted. A loose, broad black satin belt 
shows the waist-line. As there is nothing whatever 
to mar the simplicity of this charming toilette— 
it has neither flounce nor frills, pipings nor lace—it 
is extremely smart and effective. 

Another delightful model is made of white crépe 
satin, and rejoices in the pretty name of “ Perce- 
niege”. It buttons straight down the front, rows 
of black stitching outlining the opening, and a band 
of black velvet finishes off the bottom. A black 
velvet coat covers this smart but simple frock. 

The usual method of putting dark tones over 
light is reversed by Jenny, who has a special fancy 
for combinations of white chiffon over black velvet. 
This is exemplified in the case of the ‘“ Marguer- 
ite’, another of the new models, which has an over- 
dress of white chiffon embroidered in white silk, 
over an underdress of black satin, cut on rather 
narrow lines. Noticeable in this model is the large 
bishop sleeve—a favourite with Madame Jenny— 
also the length of the skirt, which just touches the 
instep. 

One of the handsomest models is a tailored suit 
made in the velours de laine so highly favoured this 
season for walking costumes. Dark red is the 
colour chosen, and the skirt is cut in the new shape 
which promises to be so popular in spring—nar- 
rower at the bottom than about the knees. The 
coat has a band of fur only across the front— 
a novelty which appears in several of Jenny’s coat 


























DOUCET 


DOUCET—Circles of fur for trimming are a decided 
novelty and are used to edge the plaited skirt of a yel- 
low chiffon frock. 
the costume. 


A muff of chiffon and fur completes 


models. There is a design, on the crushed belt 
and collar, of stitching done in grey thread that is 
most effective. 

For the spring wonderful brocaded and pat- 
terned crépes are being prepared; and there will 
also be a “‘Jersey-crépe” that is sure to be quite 
sensational in its success. The Japanese and Egyp- 
tian influence is evidenced in the designs of the 
brocaded tissues. The Parisian mode has returned 
to its old-established preference for the soft, cling- 
ing materials to which it was so long devoted. 
Among the woolen stuffs—almost exclusively man- 
ufactured in England—serges and a particularly ele- 
gant velvety tissue known as peau de marmotte are 
prime favourites. Dark blue is much in demand 
for simple costumes; beyond this the favourite 
colours are dark green, prune and violet shades, 
mordoré—a sort of reddish brown—and Bordeaux red. 

Smart afternoon dresses, worn under the long 
outdoor garments are made of satin, velvet, or 
faille. The new failles manufactured at Lyons are 
named the “Gauloise” and the “Canadienne”’. 
Soft and silky in effect, these materials are certain 
to have much success in spring-time. 

The outline of the dresses undergoes no change in 
its simplicity, but a note of novelty is introduced 
in a fantastic choice of pockets and collars. In 
spite of their being so extremely deep and high, 
the collars can all be readily turned down, thanks 
to a clever adjustment of tabs or buttons, so that 
they fall well over the shoulders. The utility of 
these shawl, crushed or muffler collars can only be 
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CALLOT—Even the coats are losing their flare, and 
Callot is sponsor for a distinctive coat of grey velours 
plaided in green and red, with kolinsky collar, cuffs and 
skirt-band. 
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Drawings by 
Laura Johnson 


CALLOT 


CALLOT—Sumptuous in every detail is a pointed 
The skirt of black and gold brocade 
with gold lining is worn over a gold lace petticoat. 


Black lace is used for the bodice. 


evening gown. 


insured by their perfect softness, no canvas inter- 
lining whatever being used. 

Taken all in all, the general impression is as fol- 
lows: for day wear long waists, high collars, longer 
and narrower skirts; for evening wear pearls and 
embroidered mousselines, and little, very little, 
on the bodice. 

High crowned hats and Russian toques are the 
success of the moment. Usually made in dark 
tones, these hats have no other trimming than a 
touch of passementerie or a jeweled ornament posed 
very high up at the front. Veils, embroidered over 
the crown part with arabesques of gold and silver, 
continue to enhance and vary the simplicity of the 
hats. The plain portion of the tulle hangs over the 
face, while the embroidery surmounts the crown of 
the hat. To wear with sport costumes and for 
morning walks, there are veils embroidered with 


>> arabesques of wool, which produce a curious effect 


when worn over the large soft sailor shapes. 

Black satin hats are trimmed with the now 
fashionable monkey skin, placed in upstanding 
pieces on the crown, so that the long falling hair 
gives the impression of a handsome aigrette. These 
are the smartest hats of the season. For the demi- 
saison and for Palm Beach, the Maison Lewis has 
evolved some charming hats of muslins in light 
shades, veiled with varied tones of colour. These 
hats are fairly large canotiers, slightly turned down, 
and soberly trimmed with a spare garland of flowers. 
Monsieur Lewis believes that hats braided in sou- 
tache will have a great run in spring. 





The Last Word in Fashions 


New York, December, 1916. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 
IRST I want to tell you how grateful I am at being back on ¢erra firma, and that the 
“firm earth” should be New York. It is one of the greatest joys I have ever known 
after three weeks in London, where my emotions were stirred up forty times a day in 
a combative and heart-rending manner, and after a week of pandemonium on the St. 
Paul, tumbling and rolling over the Atlantic and being knocked about from side to 
side, not knowing whether I was on my head or my heels. Well, you can perhaps 
imagine with what feelings of thankfulness I saw your dear old Statue of Liberty in the grey 
light of dawning day. And when I found myself surrounded by Custom House officials, all 
calm and reasonable,—which used to be one of my worst experiences on arrival in New York— 
and I was given a chair on which to sit while they opened my belongings, I really felt grateful 
and happy! The horrors of the four hours’ wait on the dock at Liverpool, before we were allowed 
on board, standing about in an old shed, herded like sheep, frozen and hungry, with rude officials 
buffeting us about, are still fresh in my memory. 
Well, it is finished, that experience, and I am safely back, and I hope to stay here in your gay, 
peaceful country till the awful wickedness of the war is over. This is no time to travel in 
England, believe me. 
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A—For a January wedding Lucile has 
made this stately gown of blue and silver 
faille and chiffon. A band of kolinsky 
effectively breaks the long line of the 
skirt. The girdle is of silver ribbon. 


B—Dark blue gabardine makes this 
good-looking walking ccstume that shows 
plainly the Russian influence. The long 
plain skirt is gathered slightly at the 
waist. Fur cuffs, collar, deep patch- 
pockets and wide belt are striking features. 


C—Long and slim is the silhouette of 
the fawn-coloured velvet. Wide sleeves, 
elaborately embroidered, and heavy silver 
tassels distinguish the loose-hanging coat. 
An embroidered yoke accentuates the 


slenderness of the outline. 


D—Again the Cossack! Fromthe top 
of her turbaned head to the very tip of 
her Russian-booted toes the débutante, 
for whom this black velvet outfit was 
designed, will look the part of a Russian. 


E—Evening coats have reached the 
apotheosis. of extravagance. Priceless 
furs, velvets and metal tissues are used 
in great profusion, but Lucile has struck 
a less ostentatious note in this cloak of 
rose velvet and kolinsky. 
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Photographs by Campbell Studios 





You want my opinion of the way in which women are dressing in London— 
extravagantly, or are they severely simple, you ask? Is this just idle curiosity 
on your part, Mr. Editor, or have you a deep reason way back in your mind? 

Perhaps you will be surprised when I te!l you that I never saw London so full 
of nicely dressed people, both on the streets and at lunch at the various hotels. 
(I stayed at the Carlton Hotel, which is the best place in London for seeing well- 
and ill-dressed people.) The tea hour at all the hotels is quite a gala time every 
day. And dinners are also very gay and festive. Each of these three occasions is 
crammed to overflowing, and if one wishes to be placed in the chic part of the 
restaurant, one must speak for a table days ahead, as well as oil the palm of the 
man in command. 

I noticed no mourning worn at these hotel parties, and no particularly quiet 
dressing. It is quite a fiction, by the way, the report that high dinner gowns are 
worn. I saw the shortest skirts on most of the women that I have ever seen. 
Never in London has any one ventured on anything so ridiculous, and the bodices, 
which were in themselves a mere nothing, were quite guiltless of sleeves. The 
greatest ladies in the land were at the Carlton nightly, all gaily talking and laugh- 
ing as if nothing unusual was taking place. The only difference from ordinary 
times—and this may be the reason for the gaiety—was the crowds everywhere of 
men in khaki, only, alas! so many of them were wounded. They were all cheery 
and gay and told the most gruesome experiences with a careless smile. Some 
were on six days’ leave, straight from the trenches, but most of them were on 
sick leave. Oh, the beautiful, wonderful heroes! Mr. Editor, I lost my heart 
dozens of times a day, and I felt that I would do anything in my power to give them 
pleasure or amusement after fighting so gladly and courageously. The darling 
creatures! !!! 

And so I suppose it is with their womenfolk, who go out with them. They try to 
look their best and be as gay as possible, just to please these dear ones while they 
still have them with them to please. I think the courage of the women of England, 
in being able to dress and smile under these war conditions, (Continued on page 104) 
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Two Kinds 





The skirt 


of an informal dinner 
gown of old blue velvet is lifted 
slightly in the front to show a flounce 
of gold lace A fringed girdle of gold 


braid is a novel feature. 
A glorious kimono of rose velvet 
worn over a plain slip of rose tissue 


makes a charming negligée 


For the opera is a rose and silver 


gown with ot deep girdle of 
rose velvet 


brocade 


The sleeveless bodice is 
of rose chiffon 


WO sorts of clothes—sports and evening 
frocks—will carry a woman through her 
winter sojourn in the South, whether it 
be the ten day visit or a longer period. 
Three years ago Palm Beach was over- 
whelmed with the most elaborate cos- 
From eleven in the morning women spent 
their time displaying one gorgeous creation after 
another. During bathing hours the beach was 


tumes. 
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Clothes 


decorated with gowns fit for a garden-party. A 
woman who kept up with the procession had to 
dress at least four times a day. 

Suddenly everything changed. The increased 
interest in sports did it. Nowadays the woman who 
knows puts on one of her dozen good-looking sports 
costumes at nine o’clock in the morning and lets 
it go at that until dinner. But let not the uniniti- 
ated assume that this change means any less expen- 
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Coloured tissues are much used this winter. A débutante 


dance frock of velvet tissue has novel silver ornaments on 
the girdle. 
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Classic in its simplicity is a 
dinner gown of silver brocaded 


a’. 
v. 
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velvet with crystal and silver 


decoration. 


Gold brocade in a futuristic design 


The train of an opera costume of blue and gold makes an evening gown that is dignified 


brocade is cut with the body of the skist. The sleeve- and impressive. Gold spangled tulle is 





less bodice has rhinestone shoulder-straps, 


diture. On the contrary the wardrobe costs as 
much as it did in the old days, perhaps more. 

To begin with, the most delicate and costly fabrics 
are made up into sports clothes. Charmeuse and 
crépe de Chines of the most exquisite quality are 
used just as freely as linens and cottons used to be, 
and velvets and chiffons are al Some 
of the handsomest and most s coats are 
now made either of the lovels velvets or 
the gay-coloured velveteens. are often 
lined with linen and worn w skirts. A 
flame-coloured velvet, lined \ linen and 
worn with a blue linen skirt the chic 
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models of the moment for the Southern season. 

The most satisfactory effect is achieved by 
wearing a light coat with a dark skirt, or vice versa. 
White linen skirts, cut to the ankle and fairly narrow 
from waist to hem, may be topped by a coat of any 
decided colour. It is well to remember that bright 
colours are given the preference for outdoor clothes. 

Velvet coats may also be worn with char- 
meuse, crépe, chiffon or rajah skirts. All skirts 
must cling to the figure. The coats, too, must not 
flare. Comfort is the aim of the modern woman, 
and therefore the full skirts had ‘ For the same 
reason the long Russiancoa ved acceptable. 
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used for the upper part of bodice. 


The extensive use of Jersey last summer led some 
people to believe that it would fall into disfavour 
this winter. Far from it, Jersey, both in silk and 
wool, is now being manufactured in two tones, and 
the results are admirable. Take, for example, a 
costume just finished, which was designed for a 
bride who will spend her honeymoon in Florida. 
The skirt of two shades of lavender is gathered 
onto the belt with a slight frill. The skirt is plain 
lavender from the belt to below the knees, where 
a border formed of lavender and white stripes 
begins. The coat is the simplest of Russian affairs, 

(Continued on page 106) 








The Spring 


By HICKSON 


ASHIONS created for Southern wear in 

January invariably denote the spring 

tendencies. Fabrics have been designed, 

the general outline established, and certain 

important features determined. The 

woman who plans her wardrobe well in 
advance of the season is thus given something 
definite on which to build. We can say authori- 
tatively, for example, that silk, pongee, and silk 
and wool fabrics in wonderful stripes and plaids 
will lead for sports clothes; and tweeds, homespuns 
and heathers for the trotabout failleur. Among 
the new sporting materials Chenalla, Sylvette, 
Suédine and sports satins in lovely shades of rose, 
blue, orange and green are proving excellent for 
the necessary odd skirts and coats, as well as for 
complete costumes. These materials also come in 
plaids and stripes. 

Throughout the spring and summer skirts will 
be of great importance, in many costumes quite 
outshining the coat, and yet the best of them are 
simple in design. Their effectiveness is due to a 
perfection of line, careful restraint in the matter 
of fulness, the placing ef the ever-present pockets 
and motifs of decoration, and a skilful combination 
of colour and fabric. It is almost trite to speak of 
longer skirts, for since the extreme shortness of last 
summer’s styles, skirts have been creeping down an 
inch at a time until the accepted distance from the 
ground is now from four to six inches. Length, 
after all, like fulness, should be a matter of degree, 
depending on the wearer’s figure. All flare is em- 
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Tailleur 


phatically out, for although skirts are moderately 


full they cling to the figure from waist-line to hem. 


Some models having the fulness laid in plaits are 
particularly good when made of the strikingly 
The coats, by the 
way, are made of the colour predominating in the 


plaided and striped materials. 


skirt. 

And what of the spring coats? Generally speak- 
ing, those for the regulation ¢ailleur will be hip- 
length or shorter, while those for sports wear may 
be any length to the knee. For early spring, those 
of our coats showing varying lengths of skirt are 
proving very successful—the pastime costume 
shown on the opposite page is a good illustration 
of one of these models. The coat of soft rose- 
coloured Sylvette, is decidedly shorter on the hips 
than in front and back. There are other models 
that are long on the hips and short in front or back; 
such coats are primarily meant to be worn over 
plaid or striped skirts. Pockets, and still more 
pockets, are being used on all sports clothes. One 
can not go far wrong in planning at least two for 
every coat and skirt. There is no definite place 
for these adjuncts. So far, however, they have 
not been placed in the back 

A close analysis of the best designs for the spring 
makes clear the fact that to-day’s fashions are 
neither spectacular nor extreme. With all the riot 
of colour, with all the rage for vivid combinations, 
the impression given is that of dignity and con- 
servatism. Slight exaggerations noted in January 
will, in the nature of things, be subtly modified in 
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From left to right 


An outing costume of two-toned pongee has all the elements 
The plainness of the 
One of the 


that appeal to the slender débutante. 
green skirt is relieved by the striped overblouse. 
most fetching of Hickson’s short jackets is this little Eton 


with its deep collar 


Suédine of a lovely sea-grey makes an intown costume that 
embodies two new and interesting features, the open-tront, 
tight-fitting jacket and the Raleigh puffing at the hips The 
plaited Russian blouse of grey chiffon is also new. 


¥ , ail 

For the woman who insists on including one severely tailored 
costume in her wardrobe, Hickson has designed a mannish s 
of English covert cloth. The coat is unusual in line, and has a 


collar which eventually turns up at the sides to form pockets 























From left to right 


Dressy, but not fussy, is an afternoon tailleur of soft blue 


Chenalla. The fronts of the jacket turn back to form the odd 


girdle. A stunning embroidered motif marks the waist-line 


at the front. 


Rose homespun, soft of weave and delightful for country 
wear, is used for a good-looking sports costume. Rose and 
cream plaid pongee is cleverly handled in making the collar- 
girdle. 


Graceful and essentially youthful is a trotteur of natural 
brown heather. 
the cuffs, belt and bands finishing the coat are of heather- 
green pongee. 


The draped collar with its exaggerated points, 


Cut shorter on the sides to show the gay-striped Sylvette 
skirt is this jaunty coat of plain rose Sylvette. This skirt is one 
of Hickson’s most satisfactory plaited models. 
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February, for models 

that “set a fashion” 

are matters of evolution. 

Large collars, one 

might say huge, are 

characteristic of all the 

early season coats. Even 

the plain ¢ailleur, such 

as the intown covert 

costume illustrated here, 

must have its deep col- 

lar. The sleeves of this 

model are preeminently 

satisfactory. It is well 

to bear in mind that for the severe ¢ailleur prefer- 

ence should always be given to the long, close- 

fitting sleeve. Interest may be given a sleeve, no 

matter how severe its cut, by cuffs of some dashing 

design, or by a clever use of buttons. Fr sports 

coats, more latitude in the sleeves is px. nissible. 

A modified leg-o’-mutton gathered at the wrist 

under a band is very good, especially for the new 

silk fabrics which are so delightfully soft and sup- 
ple in texture. 

Nine out of ten jackets will be belted, and the 
tenth will show a well-defined, normal waist-line. 
The moyen dge line, so popular in gowns, is not 
suited to the modern éailleur. The seven models 
displayed on these pages are worth while examples 
of what is correct, in line, detail and treatment; 
and they bear out the points made in this article. 
The two pongees, striped and plain, of which the 
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Drawings by Laura Johnson 


outing costume is made, were woven to harmonize 
perfectly. The dominant colour is a delicate green. 
The simplicity of the design is quite apparent, the 
collar and cuffs being relied upon to “dress” the 
jacket. 

The one ripple that is permissible in this day of 
straight, slim silhouettes is shown in the formal 
tailleur of grey Suédine. Were this coat an inch 
longer, the ripple would have to go. The tight- 
fitting body that so closely resembles a man’s 
dress waistcoat fastens over a Russian blouse of 
plaited chiffon cloth. This fabric combination is 
distinctly suitable for the first warm, sunshiny days 
of spring. 

Will the sweater go? So many of our clients ask 
us this question. The popularity of the sports 
suit and separate coat will not drive the ubiquitous 
knitted coat from the tennis-court, the golf-field 
or beach. The present sweater is too glorified and 
at the same time too convenient to be easily re- 
placed, and it is safe to say that throughout the 
country the costume of the summer will be some 
sort of odd skirt with a gay-hued sweater. But the 
newer garments have come to stay; they are more 
formal—rather, one might say, less casual in ap- 
pearance—and the woman who considers appear- 
ances will include in her wardrobe one or two such 
country suits as the rose homespun, with plaid 
collar and belt, and the svelt brown heather. 
Country club life demands just such costumes; in 
fact the American country club has created an 
entirely new summer fashion. 
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From Belgian blue 





satin Farquharson 





and Wheelock have 






created a very smart 







“little dress”. The 





desirable long- 





waisted effect is out- 
lined with blue and 
white embroidery. 



















For Palm Beach, Redfern is showing a smart 
“chemise” dress of white serge with embroidery 
in lemon yellow, and tops it with a striking hat of 
black straw and made aigrettes. 


ALONG 
FIFTH AVENUE 


With the GADABOUT 


HE magician waved his wand and 
presto!—the shop-windows, which we 
had seen but a few hours before festive 
with Christmas gifts, are suddenly 
bedecked with parasols and organdie. 
In the hasty transformation a wreath 
or garland of holly here and _ there has 
been left behind to hang in striking contrast with 
the filmy creations exhibited for Southern wear. 
While the shops are summerlike inside, the weather 
outside is very, very different! And the smartly 
dressed women in their sumptuous limousines 
should be duly thankful when they see the red 
noses of the pedestrians, as they hurry along in 
on the skirt, are edged haste to get by the wind-swept corners. 
with silk fringe. From How we New Yorkers love variety! No sooner 
MISS ROSE DOLAN Louise and Company. ‘ are we comfortably settled in town than out come 

































For Southern wear is a 
Callot model of white 
serge with collar and 













cuffs of white astrakhan. 
Sash ends, hanging from 
beneath the flowers 
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From Boué Sceurs 
is a beautiful gown 


canoe 


of flame malines and 
paillettes in which the 
skirt is looped over 
the arm in an exqui- 
site drapery. The 
girdle is blue and is 
tied in a large loop. 


MRS. CHARLES S. WHITMAN 


the trunks again to be packed for the trip to Palm 
Beach. And what fascinating things these trunks 
will contain, and what a riot of colour! Sports 
clothes will be more popular than ever, consequent- 
ly lots and lots of them will be needed. Last sum- 
mer at Newport one young matron had so many 
sweaters “she didn’t know what todo”. It must 
have gratified her just to see them hanging neatly 
in rows on their perfumed coat-hangers, but what 
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Fifth 


Avenue 


a strain it must have been to decide just which 
shade and texture to select for the hour! Sweaters 
are no longer the useful woolly knitted things 
they used to be; nowadays they are of duvetyn, 
satin or what not. And in fact all sports clothes 
justify their name only in their cut, as they are 
made from every material under the sun. 

Fabrics once used exclusively for elaborate gowns 
now appear most nonchalantly on the sands, golf- 
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BARONESS 
DE MEYER 





Very different and 
original is a moyen 
Age gown created by 
Maison Charles 
Klein. Over a black 
satin foundation, 
handsomely embroi- 
dered in jet, is a 
drapery of tulle that 
is distinctly interest- 
ing. 
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Drawings by 
Christine Challenger 


MISS HILDA HOLMES 
MRS. WILLIAM R. GRACE 
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Peggy Hoyt is responsible for this smart sailor of 
black satin, finished at the edge of the brim with bril- 


liane black straw. 


links or tennis-courts; even bathing suits have 
reached such a zenith of extravagance that Paisley 
shawls are recklessly cut up to make bands for 
trimming or to fashion bathing capes or scarfs 
Frances Clyne is strongly featuring this novelty, 
and enhances its richness by using fur on the 
bathing cape. She has also some blissful sweater 
suits. One that I was particularly enthusiastic 
over had a straight skirt of plaided silk poplin in 
fascinating colourings, such as mustard, old blue 
and black, with a chiffon lined “‘sweater” of softest 
velours in old blue. To top this effective suit was a 
velours sports hat faced with straw. As I gossiped 
away with Miss Clyne over Southern stuff, who 
should drop in but Leonora Ulrich—poor soul! 


MRS. BRYCE WING 
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ner by Farquharson 
and Wheelock over 
a foundation of black 
tulle Jet outlines 


the bodice, and tulle 
< harmingly 


ticed about the arms. 











lat- 


Coquettishly tilting over the face is a lace-brimmed 
Taffeta draped about the crown 
Beads of 


exquisite colourings are worked on the taffeta bag. 


hat from Rose Hogan. 


is held in place with an effective water-lily. 


she must be staying North, or she would never 
have bought a “‘smushy” coat of stone Bolivia 
cloth heavy with raccoon fur, when she ought to 
have been tempted with a Russian sports jacket of 
white duvetyn resplendent with wool embroideries 
in peasant colourings! 

And in speaking of actresses, I am reminded of 
a good-looking frock Fannie Ward is wearing, made 
of rose silk effectively polka-dotted in white. Be- 
cause of the collar,sleeves and flounces of exquisitely 
embroidered organdie and the darling nosegay of 
flowers, I fancy it must be a creation from the 
Boué Sceurs, for their embroideries are famous. A 
flower is their trade-mark, for never a garment 
leaves them unless one is tucked in somewhere. 
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Frances Clyne has a charmingly original bathing suit 
of black satin with trimming on the bodice and skirt 
cut from a Paisley shawl. The Paisley bathing cape is 


trimmed with fur. 
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Gaily printed foulard 
makes a smart blouse 
on a practical bathing 
from Frances 

The skirt is of 


suit 
Clyne. 
plain silk to match in 
colour the design of the 
foulard. 


—— 
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Maison Charles Klein, another Parisian house 
with a branch in New York, is importing each 
week frocks for the South, charming in line and 
dainty in texture. Silk corduroys and other at- 
tractive French fabrics in white or pastel shades 
make most of their daytime suits and frocks, 
though some striking dresses are fashioned from 
navy serge combined with white. Madame Klein 
told me that she selected lace for most of her Palm 
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Points of black vel- 
vet effectively trim a 
sweater of silk Jersey 
The 


sports hat of Oriental 


from Burby. 





straw, banded with 





berries and moss, may 
be soaking wet and still 


none the worse for 





wear. 


Beach evening gowns, “for in a warm climate 
what could be lovelier?”’ 

Quite an effective colour note has been intro- 
duced by Peggy Hoyt—a vivid sash for sports 
wear. Georgette crépe, rose faced with mauve, 
makes the sash with ends embroidered in a variety 
of natural-coloured fruit. Some of the fruit is 
transplanted onto the brim of a floppy rose straw 
hat, and with these accessories a plain linen skirt 
and blouse become things idyllic. 

If you can not arrange to travel south, you will 
find blissful comfort at home when you recline 
upon your chaise longue surrounded by Tappé’s 
latest. originations—a fur cushion and coverlet! 

(Continued on page 100) 








FRANK 


news 


Large spots in rain- 
bow colours are scat- 
tered over an oyster- 
white background to 
create the newest ef- 
fect in Khaki Kool. 
To be smart a sports 
skirt and its acces- 


sories should match, 


so when Mademoi- 
selle goes forth to 
the casino in this 


four-piece 
will feel 


decidedly 4 la mode. 


striking 


costume she 


Gidding is responsible for a set, composed 
of hat, cape and bag, made of shaded ostrich- 
novelty should acclaim 


feathers—a women 


with joy. It is not only exceedingly becom- 
ing, but so much more sensible than melting 


under the weight of furs. 
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Each year, in order to be up-to-date, the em- 


broidered batiste lingerie frock requires new 


lines and certain embroidery stitches. This 
season solid work is in the ascendancy, and it 
is very effective as it appears on this long- 


waisted organdie frock from Altman. 
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Kool makes a smart 


Putty coloured Khaki 
morning frock when the same material striped 
with shades of rose and blue is introduced as 
the sleeves and as trimming on the apron. 
These colours again appear in the beaded 


girdle. 
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sOEL FEDER 


Shell 
has been artistically 


pink satin 
draped over a petti- 
coat of silver lace for 
this youthful dinner 
frock from Gidding. 
The corsage is elab- 
orately embroidered 
with pearls, and the 
satin girdle is fas- 
tened with _ silver 
roses. 
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Real point de Venise and Valenciennes laces are combined with 


From the Grande Maison de Blanc is an artistic negligée of 


eyelet embroidery as trimming on a delightful lingerie set of sheer 


-ot-c -d satin and plaited chiffon. The lace boudoir cap agit . . 
apricot-coloured satin and f handkerchief linen from the Grande Maison de Blanc. 


has a brim, wired at the edge, and streamers of picoted ribbon. 





A camisole to be 












worthy of its name should 
be made of real lace, so 
Hollander selects filet and 
Valenciennes for this one 
(upper centre). 


L. P. Hollander and 
Company uses violet 
chiffon and sheer lace for Hoe FEOER 


a graceful tea-coat which 





What could be lovelier to wear under an evening frock than a can be worn over any The fastidious woman who must have her lingerie hand-made, and 
beruffled slip of pink chiffon from Hollander. Loops of velvet white chiffon slip. trimmed with real lace, will appreciate this exquisitely embroidered 
ribbon decorate the skirt, and rosebuds fasten the shoulder-straps. three-piece set from the Grande Maison de Blanc. 
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1—Empire gown of fine nainsook, with dainty lace and 


shirred yoke and puff sleeves. The whole is made complete 


by satin ribbon run around the neck, ending in a graceful bow 


at either side in front. $2.90. 


2—Sheer white nainsook was exquisitely embroidered to 


make this gown which is entirely hand-made and of exception- 


ally fine workmanship. A corded edge worked with a button- 


hole-stitch finishes the neck and sleeves. $7.75 

3—lIrish crochet as a trimming for lingerie is enjoying great 
popularity again, and this batiste gown has Irish crochet form- 
ing the yoke and what pretends to be a tiny wisp of a sleeve; 


$9.75 


4—The four points which form the voke are double, and to 


match the yoke the Empire front and little cap sleeves are 
outlined with blue or pink hand-done feather-stitching; 95 
cents. Envelope chemise to match, 95 cents. 

5—The feminine fancy will fall victim to the wiles of a charm- 
ing little batiste gown with !ace-trimmed, pointed yoke and 
tiny lace caps serving as sleeves, topped off by bows of satin 


ribbon; $1.90. 


6—Nothing prettier in a new bit of lingerie could exist than 
this chemise of pink Georgette crépe and crépe de Chine, 
trimmed with points of pink washable satin ribbon; $16.50. 


Gown to match, $28.50 


7—Three-quarter length negligée coat of meteor falling in 
four points, each point finished with a silk rosebud. Swan’s- 
down trims the neck, front and sleeves. $14.75. 

S—Valenciennes lace runs itself around the top and in a 
becoming design on the front of this camisole of pink wash- 
able satin; $1.90. 
petticoat, which fits smoothly around the hips and is trimmed 


White piqué of good quality makes this 
with embroidered scallops; 95 cents. 


9—Negligée of heavy crépe de Chine in pink, blue, old rose 
or lavender. Rolling collar of white crépe de Chine, ending 
at back in deep-pointed collar trimmed with a silk tassel. 


$12.75 


Loose belt at waist-line. 


Here is a varied assortment of clothes to be found in the New York shops during the current month. Jane 
Jarvis and her assistants, in their search for interesting and seasonable merchandise, offer these suggestions 
to you, and for your convenience will buy, upon receipt of check or post-office money-order, anything shown 


here, or anything else that you may want, and have it sent to your address. 


Harper’s Bazar makes no 


charge for the services of Jane Jarvis, who is admitted to be the most discerning shopping expert in America. 
Write to her, if you do not see what you want, and enclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope. 


Jane Jarvis of 
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10—It is economy to buy at least a dozen of these gowns of 
soft-finished nainsook, embroidered and entirely made by hand, 


at the amazing price of $3.95. 


11—Designed especially to make the stout woman look 
slender, as well as to give real comfort, is this well-made corset; 


low bust with very straight hips and back. Sjzes 26-36. $3.95. 


12—That the filmy stuffs of summer evening frocks are 
practical for lingerie is proved by this gown of pink Georgette 
crépe in delicate cross-bar design, lavishly trimmed with ivory- 


coloured Valenciennes and satin ribbon. $23.50. 





13—Scalloped Swiss embroidery trims the neck and sleeves 


of this batiste gown, and satin ribbon is run through the em- 


broidered eyelets around the neck and sleeves; $2.95. 


14—White batiste is used for an envelope chemise which is 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace and has shoulder-straps and 
bows of satin ribbon. Moderately priced at $1.90, 

15—Conforming to the newest lines of fashion is this hygienic 
corset of a pretty pink brocade. Lightly boned, it is excellent 


for the slender figure. $2.50. 


16—Embroidered hand-made gown with Valenciennes medal- 
lions set in with embroidered scallops. Back has yoke of fine 


entredeux. $12.75. Chemise to match, $8.75. Drawers, $6.75. 


17—Swiss embroidery and pretty blue ribbons would really 
be enough trimming, but there is the added charm of fine 
Valenciennes set in little frills across the front of this batiste 
gown; $3.95. 


18—This is the Empire slip shown with the negligée coat on 
Made of silk lace flounces over chiffon and 
tied on the shoulder with long ribbons, it might be worn as a 
Rosebuds trim the lace. $22.50. 


the opposite page. 
separate negligée. 


19—Unique square scallops adorn the yoke and sleeves of 
this sheer all hand-made gown. An embroidered circle on the 
front in which to put one’s monogram is a distinctive touch. 


$2.95. 


On these pages are shown the very best values in lingerie and blouses obtainable in New Vork this January. 


They were selected, after careful comparison, from a great many designs submitted. 
advantage of these exceptionally good things, please be prompt in sending your order. 
to Jane Jarvis, giving the number of the desired article. 
and Jane Jarvis will personally do your shopping. 


The articles will be sent to you promptly. 


If you wish to take 
Simply write 


Enclose money-order or check to cover the cost, 


If you do not 


find what you want on these pages, write to Jane Jarvis; she will find it for you, if it is procurable in New York. 


will buy any of 
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these things for 


you 





20 1¢ slip-over-the-head blouse is delightfully youthful 


lookins The 


double hemstitching and finely plaited ruffles. 


and the trimming 


$10.75 


material is Georgette crépe, 


21—Bands of white satin trim the front and form the Premet 


collar and cuffs on a blouse of Georgette crépe. In bisque or 
$15.75 


pink 


292—-TDistinctive, because of its new touches, is this white or 


pink Georgette crépe blouse with white broadcloth collar and 


cuffs and white buttons with black centres. $5.75 


23—Here is a dainty hand-made French blouse of voile, 


Little loops and covered 


$12.75. 


ornamented with fine drawn-work 


buttons fasten the front and cuffs. 


What may Harper’s Bazar buy for you? 


24—Tucks and hemstitching unite to make this blouse of 
Ihe square collar and new 


$2.00 


French voile an exceptional value 
shaped cuffs are desirable features 
25—By Chine, satin ribbon shoulder-straps 


and imitation filet lace 


pink crépe de 

in rose design, this camisole contrives 

effectively to lure the feminine fancy. $1.00 

26—So cunning and decidedly Dutch is this boudoir cap that 
Crépe de Chine, 

7 


if it could it would speak with an accent. 
ribbon, lace and roses. Blue and pink. $2 
27—Of French voile with tucked front and filet lace forming 


27 
the vestee and edging the square collar and deep cuffs. Crochet 
buttons. White only. $3.95 


We do all sorts of unusual shopping. 


28—Tucks and satin-covered buttons are the features of this 
blouse of Georgette crépe. The collar and cuffs are hemstitched. 
In white and pink. $5.75. 

29—Becoming and practical is a blouse of Georgette crepe 
in bisque or pink, with the drawn-work done in an exquisite 
old blue shade. $7.95 

30—In this hand-made French blouse of white voile, bands 
of real filet lace form the vest, and organdie, edged with Val 
enciennes, makes the collar and the frills at the wrists. $15.75 


31—Picturesque as a waist can be is this one trimmed with 
tucks, hand-hemstitched. and French bead ornaments. Colours 


white, bisque, pink and navy. $15.75. 


During December Jane 


Jarvis bought many thousand dollars worth of gifts, besides innumerable things that had no connection with 


. Christmas. 


One of the greatest pleasures of this work is reading the cordial letters that come to us after the 


purchases are received, telling us what this Shopping Service means to our readers who can not come to New 


York to shop for themselves. 


Please remember that not only the subscriber to Harper’s Bazar, but every 


woman who reads these pages, is cordially invited to write to us and secure the services of an expert shopper. 


Jane Jarvis will 
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Why not do all of your shopping in New York? 


buy any of 


these 


for 


things 
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The above is an illustration of a Persian Odjalik, of Kirman 
weave, size 7 ft. 10 in. x 4 ft. 8 in, Price, $875.00. 


EASTERN RUGS 





This rug, the production of Ustad-Oshgore, a master weaver of 
Kirman, is a most unusual example of fine Eastern weaving. 


The Cypress, symbol of youth and grace, is employed as the large 
central motif, upon which are again cleverly imposed the same forms in 
smaller scale; the birds with characteristic old Kirman treatment, are 
woven in silk. The color scheme, of fawn, blue, ivory and green, com- 
pletes the charm of this masterpiece. 


It is but one of a great number and variety of unusual Rugs in our stock. 


We shall be glad to furnish further information upon request. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 


Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON, D. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
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PHILADELPHIA 


BAILEY BANKS 6 BIDDIE@ 


Founded 1832 
PHILADELPHIA 


ANNOUNCES enlarged facilities 
for the convenience of its patrons 
both in making personal selection 
or through Service-by-Mail 


DEARL NECKLACES SILVERWARE 
DIAMOND JEWELERY-WATCHES 
CLOCKS-CHINA(GLASS-LAMPS 
AND NOVELTIES-WEDDING AND 
SOCIAL STATIONERY 


‘THE HANDBOOK just issued 
illustrates some eight hundred 
moderately priced gifts 


Photographs of articles desired 
promptly mailed upon demand 


Patrons may have 
selections of goods 
forwarded upon approval 
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Have 


Cerberus tightened his lips. 
Hubert hastened from table to table col 
lecting vases. 

“T hope,” he said meanwhile, “that I shall 
get them done in time. If I had known I 


| should have hurried over my dressing, but it 





seems you did not think of mentioning it. 
No arrangements have been made, and every 
thing must be done in a hurry at the last 
minute. Hurry, Cerberus, is what I espe 
cially wish to avoid. It disperses the at 
mosphere of romance in which I like to steep 
this place; and, moreover, it is entirely un 
necessary if proper forethought has _ been 
shown. There is no denying that proper fore 
thought has not been shown, for the flowers 
have not been done.” 

As Hubert spoke he was rinsing and re 
filling vases, and hurrying them back to their 
places. He was justifiably vexed. Cerberus 
tightened his lips. 

The five entered. 

So busy was Hubert that he neglected to 


| notice on each man’s face the same signs of 


stress as the face of Cerberus bore, accom- 
panied by a certain dejection—a lack of 
brightness in the eye, of verve in the bearing, 
of hope in the soul. All passed wordlessly 
into the alcove. They would have appeared 
to any eye less engrossed than Hubert’s more 
like automata than happy, sinful men. 

They lacked the spirit to use the iron, and 
emerged with their lily whiteness a thought 
crumpled, less immaculate than it had been 
hitherto. They looked for their trays, not 
as those on a golden quest, but as those con- 
demned to find the rod that will beat them, 
and placed them, when found, beneath their 
left arms. 

They stood about heavily on the rugs, 
with no winged swiftness in their poise. Had 
Hubert been less absorbed in retrospecting 
over the doings of the afternoon, he could 
not have failed to be struck by all this. 

Cerberus indicated, dully, to each, the 
bread and butter. He then gathered his blue 
cloak in harsh lines about him and departed 
to open the door. A sea of millinery could 
be seen dimly against the light through the 
ornamental glass panels, and a hum of voices 
was like the drone of bees. A little sound 
clicked in Cerberus’s throat, but Hubert did 
not know that either, for he had already 
thrown himself upon the best divan. 

A crush is an inadequate description of the 
numbers who surged into Cwsar’s Court that 
afternoon; and those who were turned away 
could not have been counted even by a 
zealous young policeman panting for promo- 
tion. The chocolates and cigarettes were sold 
out; the bread and butter vanished as a 
dream; the five, more and more crumpled as 
the hours passed, were like distraught men; 
Cerberus did his duty, but with no joy in the 
doing. There was only one spot in the Court 
where comparative rest could be obtained, 
and that was upon the secluded couch of 
Cesar. 

UBERT was thankful for his quiet 
Sunday. 

It is not difficult to imagine, after his week 
of arduous mental toil and responsibility, 
what the seventh day meant to this strained 
man. By the middle of December he clung 
to the solitude of his Sundays as a miser 
clings to his bag of gold. In Lonetree Villa, 
on this day of rest, dwelt a peace which he 
valued more and more highly. 

He allowed Bessie now to set forth to her 
churchgoing alone, and when faced with the 
question of what the Reverend Mr. Ruby’s 
thoughts about him must be he could answer 
conscientiously : 

“My dear, I am making far larger response 
to philanthropy’s vast demands than is 
possible for you to realize. Let that suffice.” 

An uneasy heart beat beneath Bessie’s 


corded silk on Sundays, for, leaving him 
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alone while she set forth to do her bounden 
duty, she knew only too well, from recent 
experience of the change in him, where his 
steps would lead him. She knew that, taking 
his trowel in hand, he would go unerringly to 
the greenhouse. 

In November and December the green- 
house’s glory was chrysanthemums. Bessie 
learned to dread the look in Hubert’s 
eyes at Sunday morning breakfast time, a 
meditative look, yet a look boding organ- 
ized and justifiable pillage, a look full of de- 
sire for the chrysanthemums. 

It is not that this generous and excellent 
woman grudged Hubert the beautiful flowers 
which her care had reared so tenderly, but she 
was thinking of the call which the church 
would soon make upon her for Christmas 
decorations. Of this, however, it was useless 
to remind Hubert. True she had mentioned 
it several times before the middle of December, 
and had been answered each time much to 
this effect: 

“My dear Bessie, if you only knew the 
desperate need of the—” seeking for appro- 
priate and at the same time expedient 
words, Hubert found these, ‘the charitable 
organization to which I am devoting a great 
deal of my energy, for things of light and 
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beauty, you would not grudge your few po 
flowers.” _— 
We may understand then that on the 
Sunday morning after her husband's (an nw. 
mous) appearance in a police court, Bess 
assumed her corded silk, put on her f ither 
boa and cloth gaiters, scented her handker 
chief with White Rose, and set off rage 
bounden duty with a defeated feeling of 
mixed resignation. She knew, as well as we 
do, that five minutes after her departure 
Hubert would lay aside the Weekly Despatch 
rise inexorably from the easy chair whi h 
received him each morning after breakfast 
and, accompanied by his trowel, would 
track like a sleuth-hound to the greenhouse 
Here he would count the blooms which had 
matured during the past week. He would 
then cut them all, noting with a keen eye the 
oncoming buds. They would be placed, in 
slightly warm and slightly salted water, in « 
Jug, which would stand upon the top larder 
shelf all that day and Monday morning. 


e 


ARLY on Monday afternoon Hubert would 
call for tissue-paper, fashion himself an 
article like a bouquet holder, and go away 
into the unknown with Bessie’s blooms. He 
would return very fatigued to dinner without 
them. This was all that Bessie knew. 

It made the situation still harder to bear, 
that he should invariably remark to her over 
the Sunday lunch table: 

“There were such-and-such a number of 
blooms this morning; they make a beautiful 
show massed together in the jug.” 

Hubert found Bessie’s greenhouse of val 
uable assistance to him, therefore, in the 
furtherance of his philanthropic scheme, 
which, he had now concluded, would not do 
more than pay its way, leaving his own 
labours entirely unrequited as far as pecuniary 
reward went. He had found, as we know, 
that no woman ever paid for anything which 
she did not receive, and examine well before 
receiving, and that each lady knew, with a 
direct and almost terrible completeness, the 
difference in price between teas Chinese and 
Indian, the approximate value of bread and 
butter, and the exact price of the quality he 
kept in sugared biscuits. 

He was glad to think that, until the chrys 
anthemums were over, he need never pay for 
cut flowers; indeed, he had provided for the 
contingency, for before November was out 
he had suggested to Bessie that the forcing 
of early violets was a graceful occupation for 
a lady. After this, he hoped for a regular 
sequence—the daffodil, the wallflower, the 
June rose, and so round to the chrysanthe 
mums again. 

The nature of the conversation between 
Bessie and Mrs. MacAdoo, as they walked 
home together from church, would have 
greatly surprised Hubert. 

““My dear,” said Mrs. MacAdoo, “I have 
heard a good deal more about that place I 
spoke of to you.” 

“What place is that, Mrs. MacAdoo?” 
inquired Bessie, simulating, from some in- 
stinct inherent in her modest nature, entire 
forgetfulness of the dubious topic which had 
been broached before. 

‘Where are the gentlemen?” murmured the 
other lady, glancing round. 

Perceiving that Mr. MacAdoo, with other 
pillars of the parish, was safely behind them, 
she answered: 

“That tea place, dear, near Shepard and 
Norwell’s.” 

“Indeed,” replied Bessie, and so calm was 
her exterior that her friend could not have 
guessed that she thrilled from her feather boa 
to her cloth gaiters. 

“They say there is nothing very wrong,” 
murmured Mrs. MacAdoo, ‘‘and there is no 
doubt but that it is exclusive; scores are 
turned away every afternoon for reasons that 
the door-man is too gentlemanly to give.” 

“The place is, I believe, run by gentle- 
men?” inquired Bessie in a hushed voice. 

“By perfect gentlemen,” replied Mrs. 
MacAdoo. 

“So conveniently situated, too,” continued 
Bessie. 

“As you say, dear,”’ said Mrs. MacAdoo, 
“conveniently situated. It may be a place 
which you and I would not dream of entering, 
but there is no denying the convenience.” 

“Within a stone’s throw of Shepard and 
Norwe!l’s,” continued Bessie. . 

“A good deal nearer than that,”’ replied 
Mrs. MacAdoo. te 

“You say the uniforms are Elizabethan?’ 
resumed Bessie. ‘(I always think there is 
something refined about historical things. 

“You are quite right, dear,” said Mrs. 
MacAdoo; “in fact I hear it is more antique 


than that. Roman, I believe, my dear.’ 
“Really!” replied Bessie, indubitably 
struck. 


“I have to go to Shepard and Norwell’s 
on Wednesday,” said Mrs. MacAdoo, ‘and 
I shall certainly take the opportunity of look- 
ing at the place.” 

“One might ask the policeman if he could 
recommend the place, just out of curiosity. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The Bashful 
Beauty of 
Tecla Pearls 





Sm SUBIES are red, 
4 <44| sapphires are 
Wesel blue, and dia- 
=~ monds cry out 
from every facet for 
recognition! but pearls 
are bashful as a girl in 
the tender twenties of 
her ripening and reveal 
their beauty slowly. 


One is infatuated with 
other gems, but one is 
in love with pearls, for 
they alone of all jewels 
possess a restful, sullen 
beauty, subtle and irre- 
sistible in its appeal. 


This is true of both 
Deep Sea Pearls and 
Tecla Pearls, for there 
is nothing to choose be- 
tween them in coloring, 
orient, and animation. 


They differ only in that 
Deep Sea Pearls cost a 
fortune, whereas Tecla 
Pearls entail no finan- 
cial embarrassment! 


Tecla Pearl Necklaces 
in graduating strands 
with diamond clasp 


$75 to $350 


Cédla | 
IT fh /eenue Mew York | 


10 Rue de la Paix, Paris 


Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
Harper’s Bazar, January, 1917 
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MS CREERY 








The Well Known 51 4 Stroet 


&ntlrance lo NE Creerys 
just off Fifth Avenue 


S old as McCreery’s itself is their 

A Annual January Sales. For more 

than half a century, it has offered 

such remarkable opportunities to careful 

housewives that it has become a calendar 

event to be reckoned with in New York’s 
well-regulated families. 

Times have changed marvelously since 
the days when voluminous-skirted dames 
came from far and wide to MeCreery’s 
at Eleventh Street and Broadway to or- 
der the household stock of linens for the 
coming vear. The great McCreery busi- 
ness situated at Fifth Avenue and 34th 
Street presents shopping advantages now, 
undreamed of then. The original “Sale 
of White” has broadened to include 
not only linens and lingerie, negligees, 
blouses and corsets, but also fine cotton 
and silk fabrics for Southern wear. 


Lingerie in Inexhaustible Variety at 
Once-a-Year Prices 


makes the lingerie department the focus 
of feminine shoppers and the Mecca of 
youthful brides-to-be. The long tables 
of lovely, flower-like garments contain 
something to meet every woman’s needs. 
There are exquisite models of Crepe de 
Chine and Crepe Georgette; marvelously 
embroidered models of sheerest Nainsook, 
from the Philippines, and a host of in- 
expensive, yet delicately lovely things of 
fine batiste and flesh-tinted ‘“‘witchery 
crepe.” 


(J housands of “Women 
look forward to 


And everything is priced so much less 
than usual that outfitting the feminine 
members of the family for the season 
means liberal savings, well worth a trip 
to McCreery’s during this annual event. 


Corsets by Some Famous Makers are 
Marked at Exactly One-Third 


—a few at a half—of their regular prices 
for this sale. Many fashionable New 
York women who regularly wear these 
high-grade corsets, prudently fill their 
yearly needs at this time. 


McCreery’s guarantees that these cor- 
sets are identical in the minutest detail of 
cut, fit, workmanship and material with 
the standard numbers. The secret of 
these once-a-year prices is simply that 
short lengths of the finest silk brocades 
have been utilized in their making, so 
that sometimes there are only one or two 
of a particular pattern. 


Exquisite Blouses that Usually Sell for 
Nearly Twice the Prices 


at which they are marked in this sale 
are shown in the blouse department on 
the third floor. Pussy Willow silk blouses 
regularly 5.00, are 2.75; lovely crepe 
de chine blouses with eyelet embroidery, 
usually 5.95, are 3.95, and exquisite 
hand-made and hand-embroidered blouses 
that regularly sell at 12.50 and 14.50 are 
as low as 9.75 and 10.50. All of these 
are early Spring models, new, charmingly 
fashioned, and full of verve—some with 
distinctly out-of-the-common touches at 
neck or cuffs. 





Delightful blouses for the Southern 
season are shown. McCreery’s Paris- 
copied models have all the charm of the 
originals at a mere fraction of their 
prices. 


Among the Special “Robes d’Intime” 
are Some Bewitching Novelties 


Women preparing their wardrobes for 
the Southern flight will find this collec- 
tion of unusual interest. Some of the 
imported robes d’interieur show ideas al- 
together new and fascinating. 

Tea-gowns were never so charming; 
many show the new chiffon and lace tu- 
nics. Here are Mandarin coats; tailored 
slip-ons of soirée silk, deep-flounced, 
corded and pocketed; exquisite matinees, 
and sheer tubable things for the boudoir, 
trimmed with the daintiest of laces and 
ribbons. 


All manner of cozy robes for Northern 
winters are shown, too—of velvet, cor- 
duroy, eiderdown, cashmere and crinkled 
erépes. Indeed, if any woman’s needs 
have been overlooked, it is not apparent 
here. 


McCreery’s Advance Showing of 
White Fabrics for Southern Wear 

is absolutely complete and authoritative. 

No woman—whether or not she goes to 

Palm Beach—can afford to miss it, for 

the things shown here are the things 

that will be worn later in the North. 





Newest of the new among the showing 
of fashionable silks is white pongee, 
which bids fair to overshadow every 
other silk for sports’ wear the coming 
summer. 


Cottons are more alluringly lovely 
than ever they were known to be before, 
and appear in some charming novelty 
weaves. 

Apropos of this sale of white fabrics, 
two things must be clearly borne in mind: 

1. Prices will not be lower later. 

2. The variety cannot be more extensive. 
(Indeed, it is quite certain that some, at 
least, of the exclusive patterns and weaves 
shown here will not be duplicated.) 


Linens Fit for a Royal Family at Sav- 
ings of 20 to 25 Per Cent 
bring careful Dorcases from everywhere 
to McCreery’s for their once-a-year 
linen sale. For many months past Ire- 
land, Italy, France and the Madeira 
Islands have been sending their linen 
treasures to McCreery’s for this annual 
event. One would never dream, in the 
face of this superb display, that linens 
are growing scarcer and more difficult to 

obtain every day. 

Here is napery fit for the dining-room 
of a princess—damasks of satin lustre 
in exquisite patterns; Madeira linens, 
marvelously needle-worked; hand-made 
Cluny and Filet lace-trimmed cloths 
and luncheon sets, regally lovely; circu- 
lar cloths, beautifully scalloped. Not to 
mention the hundreds upon hundreds of 
lovely lesser-priced linens—all of staunch 
and dependable McCreery quality—as- 
sembled together here. 


On the opposite page are shown a few 
examples of the noteworthy values pre- 
sented at McCreery’s January Sales. 
Mail orders will be filled by the Shopping 
Bureau with painstaking care and 
promptness. But by all means come (if 
you possibly can) in person to avail 
yourself of the countless other special 
economies offered by this Sale. 


How to Reach McCreery’s from Out 


of Town: 

By Pennsylvania R. R. (station on 34th St.) 

Railroads into Grand Central Station (via 
Subway) 

Hudson Tunnels (Station at 33rd St.) 

Subway (only 2 short blocks away) 

Sixth Avenue Elevated 

Fifth Avenue ’bus line 

Thirty-fourth St. Crosstown cars 

Surface car lines to Herald Square 
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: BE Creerys Annual January Sales 


This Annual Event offers Corsets, Silk and 
Muslin Undergarments—the finest, dainti- 
est made—at the lowest prices of the year. 





1. Mme. Irene Corset in delicate Pink Brocade, with 
extremely low top, long straight hip line and back; 
daintily lace trimmed. 5.00 

2. Mme. Irene Corset in handsome Pink or White 
Brocade, with medium bust line, long skirt and back; for 
medium and full figures. 7.00 

3. Corset Cover of Washable Satin, beautifully hand- 
embroidered. Pink embroidered in light blue or white. 

1.95 
3A. Washable Satin Bloomers, reinforced; finished at 
knee with shirred satin ribbon. White or Pink. 2.95 

t. Envelope Chemise of Crepe de Chine, bodice of 
filet lace and shirred ribbon; lace shoulder straps. White 
or Flesh Color. 2.95 

5. Crepe de Chine Night Gown to match Envelope 
Chemise. White or Flesh Color. 4.95 

6. Witchery Crepe Night Gown in delicate Flesh 
Color, neatly hemstitched, scalloped and picoted; finished 
with light blue ribbon. 1.95 

7. Witchery Crepe Envelope Chemise to match gown. 
Flesh color, trimmed with blue ribbon, 1.95 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Fifth Avenue New York 34th Street 








Telephone and Mail 
Orders will receive 
Prompt Attention 
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DREICER &C° 
Se th els 
FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
—~ NEW YORK —~ 











Bal Necklaces 


DREICER & C° HAVE A LARGE AND 
VARIED COLLECTION OF ORIENTAL 
PEARL NECKLACES OF THE HIGHEST 
LUSTRE AND TONE, ALL CAREFULLY 
MATCHED AND UNIFORM IN GRADATION. 


+) Comes 


THE HOUSE MAINTAINS AN UNUS- 
UAL STOCK OF PREGIOUS STONES — 
EMERALDS, DIAMONDS. RUBIES, 
SAPPHIRES ~ EACH OF MARKED IN- 
DIVIDUALITY BY REASON OF ITS 
RARE QUALITY, SUPERB CUTTING, 
LARGE SIZE OR UNUSUAL SHAPE. 











DREICER&C° 
Pearls 


FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
~ NEW YORK — 
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(Continued from page 82) 


“T should like to hear what he says.” 

“TI will let you know, dear, when I get 
back.” 

“T think,” replied Bessie slowly, “that I 
shall be going to town myself on Wednesday.” 

“We could go together?” ‘ 

“Certainly,” replied Bessie. 

Secure in the confidence of mutual support, 
the two ladies assumed a harmless expression 
of countenance and allowed Mr. MacAdoo to 
catch up with them. They arrived at the 
gate of Lonetree Villa. 

Going up-stairs Bessie removed her hat 
and coat, her boa and gaiters, all with phleg- 
matic serenity, and descended to lunch. 
She faced Hubert across the table and be- 
trayed a solicitous and sincere interest in his 
appetite. She spoke of the consistency of 
the blanc-mange; of the size of the congre- 
gation; of the pallor of the Reverend Charles 
Ruby; of the stride she had made in the 
raised embroidery; she quoted the text and 
also a remark of Mrs. MacAdoo’s about Mr. 
MacAdoo; she showed, in short, no dearth of 
conversational power, but with it all she did 
not once so much as hint to Hubert of the 
existence of a certain place of rest and rap- 
ture for shoppers opposite Boston Common. 


BESSIE awoke on Wednesday morning 
with an unwonted sense of something 
doing. Almost immediately she remembered 
her arrangement with Mrs. MacAdoo. 
When Hubert asked her kindly at breakfast 
how she proposed to spend her day—he al- 
ways waited for the happy answer to this 
question with a certain half-sad, half-pleas- 
urable irony—she did not keep her plans 
from him. She preserved, however, a placid 
front. 

She spoke of buying flowered sateen to 
re-back the eiderdown quilt in the spare 
room. 

“Where shall you buy the flowered sateen, 
Bessie?” said Hubert. 

“At Shepard and Norwell’s,” she replied. 

When Hubert heard this, it need not be 
supposed that he felt so much as a single 
qualm, for if ever a woman was ineligible for 
entry to Cesar’s Court he knew that woman 
to be Bessie. Surrounded by luxuries, bask- 
ing in content, handsome, invariably well- 
dressed. but he did not even trouble 
himself to repeat in his mind her many and 
pronounced disqualifications. He knew that 
even if—noting it entirely by chance, as she 
passed—she turned towards the new tea- 





room, Cerberus would decline her custom 
promptly and unequivocally. He therefore 
remarked: 


“I believe, my dear Bessie, that Shepard 
and Norwell’s are excellent for flowered 
sateen.” 

This was all that passed between them on 
the subject, and little did he guess at the 
emotions that were stirring beneath this nice 
woman’s modest exterior. He retired as 
usual, to his room, to become immersed in 
yesterday’s accounts until lunch. 

No sooner was he away after that meal 
than Bessie called for Mrs. MacAdoo, and 
together they followed him to town by the 
next train. Both ladies had made careful 
toilettes, Bessie wearing her corded silk with 
its accompaniments of boa and gaiters, and 
Mrs. MacAdoo her wine-coloured moire with 
the pony-cloth collar and cuffs. Each was 
distinctly agitated, chatting gaily, and 
pointedly avoiding the subject that lay upper- 
most in her thoughts. They went straight 
to Shepard and Norwell’s; that is to say, they 
reached the spot, but did not enter. They 
stood engrossed by what was happening up 
the street. 

A crowd of women of all ages and varied 
appearance stood without a closed door, sur- 
veyed, with an expression of agonized doubt, 
by the young policeman on duty. Beyond 
crossing the street uncertainly several times, 
however, he did not to-day interfere. Bessie 
and Mrs. MacAdoo, with a clever show of 
interest in Shepard and Norwell’s windows, 
had a splendid view of all that passed. They 
waited thus perhaps for a quarter of an hour 
in a chill wind, and Bessie was glad of her 
gaiters and Mrs. MacAdoo of her pony-cloth 
collar and cuffs. Meanwhile the waves of 
millinery opposite surged about like the 
waves of a sea. 

“When we have seen them go in,” said Mrs. 
MacAdoo in a cautious undertone to Bessie, 
“we will ask the officer all about it.” 

“They are supposed to know everything,” 
replied Bessie. 

The ladies waited a little longer, till at 
length, as if by simultaneous instinct, they 
suddenly gripped each other. 

“TIT am sure I saw his head,” said Mrs. 
MacAdoo in a whisper. 

Bessie’s gaze followed her friend’s. Cer- 
berus was indeed unlocking the door and in- 
sinuating himself through the smallest possi- 
ble aperture. 

“I can scarcely see him,” said Bessie strain- 
ing forward, for she was shorter than her 
friend. ‘‘What is he like?” 

From her superior height Mrs. MacAdoo 
reported in fragments: 


“Pale; very gentlemanly; parts his hair on 
the right; in peacock-blue I think, or per- 
haps it’sa very bright navy. Look! Look!— 
he is turning them away.’’ j 

“T must,” cried Bessie, a dogged note in her 


hitherto docile voice, “‘see the kind who 
get in.” 
The two friends linked hands by unspoken 


consent, dashed up Park Street in the very 
teeth of swift and congested traffic, and 
approached the young policeman. He looked 
down at them with a sickly smile, but did not 
remonstrate. - It was almost as though, for 
some mysterious reason, he wished to pro- 
pitiate them. 

é “We shall be all right if we stand here with 
him,”’ whispered Bessie. 

“Officer,” said Mrs. MacAdoc, “we are 
going to stand here with you.” 

Beyond his sickly smile the young man 
betrayed no emotion at this news. 

“He is a handsome fellow,” said Mrs. 
MacAdoo, craning her neck and speaking of 
Cerberus. 

“See! see!”’ cried Bessie, “‘all the ones who 
get in are very quiet and ladylike.” 

“T told you, dear,” said Mrs. MacAdoo, 
“that there was no doubt but that the place 
was exclusive.” 

Four o'clock struck from the neighbouring 
clock and still the two ladies stood unre- 
buked under the protection of the young 
policeman. 

“Poor fellow!” said Mrs. MacAdoo in a 
compassionate voice and again alluding to 
Cerberus, ‘‘he must be getting tired.” 

“T should like,” replied Bessie with a heavy 
sigh, “‘to know what is going on inside.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. MacAdoo, “that is 
impossible.” 

“Oh, perfectly impossible!”’ said Bessie. 

Yet each lady knew, in her secret heart, 
what course she would have taken had she 
been alone. Exercising a fortunate restraint 
upon each other, they stood, however, merely 
looking across the street. Half past four 
struck from the neighbouring clock. 

“You two ladies,” said the young pclice- 
man, now addressing them in a servile man- 
ner, “will catch cold.” 

They conferred together in undertones. 

“We wish first to ask you a few questions,” 
said Mrs. MacAdoo. 

The young man’s pallor increased, if in 
deed it were possible that it could increase 
He moistened his lips with his tongue and 
appeared to be thinking. 

“We wish to ask you,” added Bessie 
“what kind of a place that is opposite.” 

“We should not, of course, wish to enter it 
ourselves,’ said Mrs. MacAdco, “but we 
would like to be able to warn our friends.” 

“T have nothing to say against the place,” 
replied the young policeman hurriedly. 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. MacAdoo. 

“But I thought—”’ began Bessie. 

The two ladies’ eyes now conferred once 
more and disappointment was distinctly 
visible. 

“You assure us,” said Mrs. MacAdoo 
rigourously, “that the place is absolutely 
respectable?” 

“T have nothing whatever to say against the 
place, ma’am,”’ replied the policeman. 

It was Bessie who continued the interroga- 
tion. 

“Have they bribed you, my man?” 

“No, ma’am,” said the young policeman, 
cringing. 

“‘Have you been influenced in any way 
whatsoever?” pursued Bessie, to the ad- 
miration and amazement of Mrs. MacAdoo. 

**No, ma’am,” answered the young police- 
man faintly. 

Bessie’s glance again conferred with Mrs. 
MacAdoo’s. 

“T think, dear,” said the latter meaningly, 
“that we have heard enough.” 

A LOOK of relief stole over the policeman’s 
face. 

Bessie took her friend’s hand. 

“We should like to be escorted across the 
street, officer.” 

The young policeman gladly undertook the 
task and then returned to his post. 

The glances of the two ladies conferred. 
Entirely and illogically disregarding the in- 
formation they had by their own desire 
received: 

“So he has been bribed!’ said Mrs. Mac- 
Adoo. 

‘‘And intimidated!” added Bessie. a 

“The place must be a regular hotbed, 
continued Mrs. MacAdoo. . 

Finding herself unable to better this sum- 
ming up, Bessie kept silence. 

Both ladies, arm-in-arm, and really hardly 
knowing or caring in what direction they were 
going, now walked on up towards the State 
House with elated steps. Quite mechanically 
they turned into Beacon Street and entered 
a confectioner’s; quite mechanically they 
drank soda-water; quite mechanically con- 
versed on topics of propriety, each display- 
ing to the other her innate hatred of all 
things suspect. Quite mechanically too they 

(Continued on page 88) 
























31 Extra Features 
8 New-Style Bodies 
100% Over-Strength 


$1460 For 7-Passenger Six—48 h. p. 

127-inch Wheelbase. 

$1 150 For Mitchell Junior—40 h. p. 
120-inch Wheelbase Six. 


w 1xeSs Both Prices f. o. b. Racine 


24% Extra Luxury 


New Plaited Upholstery 
New Heat- Fixed Finish 


The Mitchell car offers a great many extras which are paid 
for by factory savings. 

It has 31 unique features—extra attractions which nearly all 
cars omit. They will cost us this year about $4,000,000. 





It has extra strength. All Mitchell parts are built and tested 
for 100 per cent over-strength. 


All these things come at the Mitchell price because of John 
W. Bate. This great efficiency expert has cut our factory cost 
intwo. And every dollar that he saves goes into extra features. 


Many New Luxuries 


This year we occupy our new body plant. There we build 
all our bodies, open and enclosed—eight exquisite styles. 


This is the only fine-car plant which builds all its own bodies. 
Under Mr. Bate’s methods it will save us hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. And all this new saving goes into added luxury. 


Out of this saving we add 24 per cent to the cost of our finish, 
upholstery and trimming. This makes the new Mitchell cars 
conspicuous as the handsomest in 
their class. : eee 
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New-Style Finish 


We have built for one thing 
enormous ovens which will hold 
many Mitchell bodies. There our 
finish coats will be fixed by heat. 

This gives the Mitchell a deep, 
lustrous finish, which should keep 
its gloss for years. 

Painted finish soon grows shab- 
by, as you know. We go to all 








SIZES 


i A roomy, 7-passenger Six, with 
Mitchell 127-inch wheelbase. A high-speed, 
economical 48-horsepower motor. Disappearing the 
extra seats and 31 extra features included. 


Price, $1460, f.o.b. Racine 


TWO 


i i A 5-passenger Six on 
Mitchell Junior similar lines, with 120- 


inch wheelbase. A 40-horsepower motor—\4 - 
inch smaller bore than larger Mitchell. 


Price, $1150, f.o.b. Racine Inc. 


New Cushion Springs 
New Dainty Touches 


this cost to give you a finish which will keep its newness. 


Costly Leather 


We have added 50 per cent to the cost of our leather, and 
50 per cent to our cushion springs. No more tufted cushions 
in the Mitchell car. The leather is laid in smooth, soft plaits. 

There is a light in the Mitchell tonneau. There is a locked 
compartment for valuables. There is every dainty touch 
which anyone can think of. 


It Fairly Floats 

The Mitchell, too, is the only car which has Bate cantilever 
springs. These are 52 inches long. The car which has them 
never needs shock absorbers. The roughest roads seem al- 
most like pavement. 

Not one of these springs has ever broken. Not one leaf 
of one. So that trouble is avoided. 

See these superb new styles at your local Mitchell show- 
room. Let the dealer take you for a ride. Then you will want 
this Mitchell beauty, luxury and comfort. You will want all 
the extra conveniences. And you 
may as well have them, for every 
one is paid for by factory savings 
made under John W. Bate. They 
mean 20 per cent extra value. 

See the new closed models. See 
Convertible Sedan. See how 
many new luxuries we have added 
to these cars. 

In the larger cities Mitchell cars 
now have enormous vogue because 
of their smart effects. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, 





Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Ermine Evening Coat, 


Russian Sable, 
other furs. 


384 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 35th and 36th Streets 
NEW YORK 


Anniversary Year 
Harper's Bazar, January, 191; 





an ex- 
tremely rich and effective model. 
Made also in Mink, Kolinsky, 
Chinchilla and 
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(Continued from page SO) 


took the train for Dedham and reached their 

homes. 
Somehow 

should be 


Bessie felt it 
seated once more in 


strange that she 
her dining- 


room, raised embroidery in hand, working 
innocently as ever when her husband entered. 
He was tired and wan, but kind as ever, 


and interested in her doings. As 
he sat down he asked: 

‘Did you find the 
dear?” 

rhen Bessie started, and for the first time 
in their life together she told a lie to him. 

‘Hubert,” said she, embroidering both 
cloth and tale, “I could not get anything 
that I felt you would like. All Shepard and 
Norwell’s sateens were extremely unsatisfac- 
tory, and so, disappointed as I was, rather 
than buy anything so unsatisfactory, I came 
home without it.” 

Hubert smiled his smile of _ indulgence. 

“Well, Bessie,” said he, “I do not mind 
that if you have had an enjoyable afternoon. 
You are a leisured woman and can afford to 
fritter away time.” 

“T had a very enjoyable afternoon, love,” 
replied Bessie. 


courteous, 


flowered sateen, my 


Ort -IVIOUS as Hubert had hitherto been 
to the unrest ae his staff, immune 
as he had kept himself from the fever and 
fret which undoubtedly now possessed them, 
it was inevitable that an hour must come 
in which this state of things would thrust 
itself upon him, for he was far from being an 
insensitive man. Rather, as we can judge 
from the nature of the work he had under- 
taken, were his perceptions fine and his 
sympathies acute. 

This hour, then, struck for him at the very 
time when Bessie and her companion stood 
beside the young policeman, gazing across the 
street with thrills—old and long-forgotten— 
running up and down their spinal cords. 
This hour, finding Hubert upon the best divan 
accompanied by a lady whose expectations of 
the situation were most exigent, betrayed to 
him at last the rebellion which fumed beneath 
the white vestments of the five. 

First he noted the lack of life in the move- 
ments of Caius as he went by with his tray 
laden for the tenth time; then the voice of 
Flavius smote his ear, languid, spiritless, and 
savourless; next, thus roused to remark mat- 
ters so far, he perceived the difficulties, the 
heavy silence intervening in the conversation 
proceeding between Trebonius, his immediate 
neighbour, and some justly disappointed 
client; and now he remembered how pallidly 
and wearily Cerberus, with his cloak gathered 
harshly about him, had stepped forward to 
his work. The dragging of Cerberus’ sandaled 
feet was suddenly a significant fact in Hubert’s 
mind. 

He passed a long and anxious afternoon. 

It was not possible that his anxiety should 
not manifest itself in some manner, and his 
fits of abstraction, his worried frown, and 
the dilatoriness of his responses looked sym- 
pathy from every breast that beat beside his 
upon the best divan, ~ pow pd not merely 
of theory, but practical and to the point; 
sympathy which produced from reticules of 
all shapes and sizes remedies of all shapes and 
sizes, so that by five o’clock the unhz ippy man 
had absorbed six doses of phenacetin, three 
doses of aspirin, four digestive tablets, a blue 
pill, and five Dover’s powders. By six 
o'clock all these aids to the promotion of 
health, working together in his system, each 
fully justifying its own peculiar claim, had 
induced a depression well-nigh amounting 
to morbidity of a suicidal degree. 

He was relieved, indeed, black as had be- 
come his mood, to see the last visitor depart, 
snapping together the last reticule, and to 
know that he was at length free to plumb the 
mystery which had so troubled him. 

He approached the alcove to which the 
five and Cerberus were also converging, bear- 
ing piles of crockery and chocolate boxes, 
for not a few women with the courage and 
calm resolve of their sex refused these dainties 
altogether, either to consume upon the 
premises, or to take away with them. The 
five allowed their fragile burdens to crash 
dangerously down upon the flap-table, and 
if no breakage occurred it was due to some 
protection miraculously extended, fr the 
crash made Hubert—and even Cerberus— 
catch his breath. 

In silence Caius dashed the water into the 
washing up bowl, and Marcullus and Flavius 
found cloths, while Antonius and Trebonius, 
as if disdaining to search for these necessaries 
of culinary life, each caught up the hem of his 
tunic and stood waiting in an attitude not to 
be mistaken. 

Perceiving with his keen sense the mute 
resentment smouldering in all these men, 
Hubert, for one weak moment, wished indeed 
that he might pretend to remain innocent of 
the use to which they openly intended to put 
their tunics, and turning his back upon them 
occupy the time in dressing until he could 
safely turn round once more. This moment of 
weakness, however, passed. He said with a 
quietness that did not gainsay his anger: 


“T will not have your tunics used for 


ing. _ 

Without dropping the hems of their gar- 
ments, Antonius and Trebonius sto with 
open sneers upon their faces, while Cert erus 
—who, not being supposed to wash up, 
had seated himself on the chair in the ilcove 


to Put on his socks—answered Hubert back: 
“It is the most economical use,” said 
Cerberus, “to which one can put old rag 


SILENCE followed this, 

Caius, smiling disagreeably, 
at those who waited around. 

“Your tunics,” said Hubert then, in a level 
voice, “cost me two dollars and fifteen cents 
each, and I do not yet see any signs of wear,” 

‘They are dirty,”’ replied Trebonius. 

“Then you should wash them,” said Hu- 
bert, trembling with vexation. 

““What is there to wash them for?” 
Antonius sullenly. 

One or two of the five repeated this ques- 
tion and again a silence fell. It was broken 
after a few troublous moments by Cerberus, 
who suddenly rose from the chair. 

“Tt is all put upon me,”’ said he in rather a 
hollow voice; “everything is put upon me, 
and a man is but human. There are limits to 
his endurance.’ 

“What do you mean?” asked Hubert, 
perceiving a new element breaking through 
Cerberus’s self-control which, up to now, had 
been maintained so admirably. 

His commissionaire answered defiantly: 

“It is all put upon me. I turn them away. 

“He turns some very nice girls away, 
said the five in a sudden chorus. 

They wiped their cups in unison with a 
rhythmic effect. 

“T am sorry to think of very nice girls 
being turned away,” replied Hubert rather 
haltingly. “IT am very, very sorry indeed, 
but 

ws Their little faces, as they go!” said Cer- 


during which 
tossed cups 


replied 


berus. “If you could only see their little 
faces! There was one this afternoon . . . 
I she ull see her little f face for days.” 

“Oh, I hope not!” exclaimed Hubert. 


“She must not create an obstruction.” 


“Dark,” said Cerberus, disregarding 
Hubert’s misapprehension, ‘“‘and slight. Yet 
most svelt. ‘here was one yesterday, too, 
in a blue turban with an osprey—” 

“French model,’”’ added Trebonius, dis- 
playing a good knowledge. 

“It is a shame!” cried the five warmly. 

Every one now stopped washing and wiping 
to stare accusingly at Hubert. He felt the 
many and great drawbacks to perfect achieve- 
ment. He asked, not resentfully, but in a 
conciliatory manner: 

“What can I do?” 

For the first time that afternoon Caius 
smiled. 

“We thought 

“*Marcullus 
bonius. 

“T was not,” 
mentioned to me 

‘That I did not,” said Flavius flatly. “It 
was Antonius who told Caius—” 


* he began. 


saying—” added Tre- 


was 


said Marcullus. “Flavius 


” HAVE not uttered a word of instiga- 

tion,’”’ said Antonius, turning to Hubert, 
“but we have all been feeling very sorry for 
Cerberus—” 

‘Put onto work that would shake the nerve 
of the most confirmed woman-hater,”’ inter- 
posed Caius. 

‘Which I am not and never pretended to 
be,” said Cerberus stoutly. : 

“For fifteen a week,” resumed Caius, 
“when a crown in heaven would be little 

enough.” 

‘Exposed to temptation in its most allur- 
ing form from three- thirty to six o’clock each 
day,” said Trebonius, ‘and unnaturally de- 
nied and starved and stunted and thwarted—” 

“Our own duties are painful enough,” 
said Marcullus, “but his duties I should 
term excruciating.” 

They went on wiping the cups. 

“I am very sorry,” replied Hubert, “but 
how can I better our circumstances?’ 

“We thought—* began Caius. 

“Yes, yes,” replied Hubert eagerly, ‘tell 

me what you have thought.” 

“We feel,” said Cerberus, taking up his 
own Case in an unexpected and able manner, 

“that some explanation is due to these ladies 
who are turned away so cavalierly every day. 
We consider that they have every reason to 
think of such refusal of admittance as an 
insult and an injury to their reputations. 
When you stipulated, sir, for gentlemen to 
fill these positions of great trust, you seemed 
to forget that a gentleman has certain natural 
feelings of chivalry which make him extreme- 
ly averse to rebuffing such really charming 
women.” 

“Good heavens!”’ cried Hubert. 

“That aspect of the case had_not occurred 
to you?” Cerberus inquired. 

“T must confess that it had not,” 
Hubert, “‘but—” 

“We all feel,” said Cerberus loudly, rally- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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ing the five by a stimulating glance, “that we 
can not continue our work here unless we can 
make satisfactory explanations—of some sort, 
if we can not afford the whole truth—to the 
rejected.” 

“To all the rejected?”’ Hubert asked. 

“Well,” Cerberus replied slowly, ‘to, at 
least, the—the—”’ 

Caius supplied—**To the most sensitive.” 

“Exactly,” said Cerberus. “Thank you, 
Caius. The selection of the most sensitive 
would of course have to be left to me.”’ 

“T should very much like all explanations 
possible to be made, in private and with care, 
to the most sensitive,”’ said Hubert encourag- 
ingly, ‘but may I ask how you suggest doing 
it?” 


OW it was borne in upon Hubert, by the 

readiness with which Cerberus answered 
this problem, that this matter must have been 
already discussed, and exhaustively discussed, 
by his staff, and he felt a little hurt by his 
| exclusion from such council. Being, however, 
} a man of such generous nature, he was more 
than willing to put his own feelings aside if 
by so doing he could bring more happiness to 
even a small additional number of metro- 
politan womanhood. Cerberus explained: 

“The affair would be simple. I should 
merely whisper in the ear of some such attrac- 
tive and sensitive woman, ‘Come again at 
six-fifteen and don’t tell,’ and she would 
come at six-fifteen—” 

“And we feel sure she would not tell,” 
added Caius. 

Hubert knew that the most splendid suc- 
cesses are often those planned on the simplest 
lines, and as he thus reflected he could not 
fail to be struck with the simplicity and com- 
pleteness of the arrangement presented to 
him by Cerberus. He asked, however: 





“You propose, therefore, that I should 
keep open my Court until—” 
“Say  seven-thirty,’’ replied Cerberus, 


“merely for the purpose of explanations. 
| “We should have a quarter of an hour, 
| from six till six-fifteen in which to prepare for 
these other clients,”’ said the five, panting. 
“It would entail more work,” said Hubert. 
“We do not mind work,” replied the five 
| nobly. 
“And I can not promise,” added Hubert, 
“that the salaries—” 





““We are not thinking of salaries,” cried the 


five. 
“It is a question of chivalry,” 
berus hastily. 


As the six men stood before him, offering, 
nay urging upon him, these further services, 
He knew 
that he could not possibly have expected such 
an offer, and, now that warmly and ungrudg- 
ingly it had been made, he felt that he could 


hiubert could not but admire them. 


ascribe it to the infection of his own mission 


| ary spirit among his coworkers. 


| In short he agreed unequivocally to the 


| plan conceived by Cerberus. 


The washing up now proceeded apace with 
Caius humming over the bowl and the five, 
with shining faces, wiping and polishing as if 
1 ir menial work. 

They wrapped the bread and butter in the 
| wet napkins, fitted all the lids exactly upon 

all the biscuit tins, and drained the teapots 
immaculately, all with an exhibition of blithe 
| 


they felt a pleasure in their 


content. Caius then refilled the 


while swiftly they dressed. 


of lost doves. 


vailed. 


water supply, and Hubert watched 
activities with pleasure and surprise. 


vision down to the last detail. 


staff. 


there was much to be done. 


term his second house, he 
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said Cer- 


kettle, 
placed it on the gas-ring and left it to heat 


They emerged from the alcove, each with 
his tunic that looked weary as the soiled wings 


A scene of the utmost enthusiasm now pre- 
While Cerberus seized the oppor- 
tunity to use the iron, and, kneeling in the 
alcove, drew it to and fro lightly above the 
velvet of his cloak in a manner guaranteed 
to raise the pile, Caius and Antonius washed 
| all the tunics in the bowl, Marcullus ran out 
for ten cents’ worth of bluing, Flavius and 
Trebonius attended unceasingly to the hot 
these 


He did not interfere at all, except to remind 
them that white articles are usually held to 
require boiling and even then his assistance 
was superfluous, for they were making pro- 


While they sat watching the tunics boil 


UBERT left his home much earlier than 

usual on the afternoon following the 
agreement between himself and his workers to 
extend and multiply their area of labour, for 
Far from quailing 
at the contemplation of the longer hours en- 
gendered by the enterprise of what we may 
found himself 
strangely light of heart and elated of step. 
Gone were the growing weariness, the drak- 
ness ot spirit, the toil and the murderous 
monotony which had of late—he could now 
confess this to himself—seemed to weigh like 





Care 


lead upon him in common with the devoted 
six; and in their stead had grown, in the 

interval of one night, a renewal of fervour, 

hope, appetite, and elasticity, which sent 

him this afternoon on his way rejoicing 

He had apprised the mature and ex 
perienced scrubwoman by post-card of his 
need of her, and when he arrived at the por- 
tal of the Court there she was, looking so 
willing in her large apron and bonnet and 
carrying her own utensils. 

It was wonderful what this one woman 
accomplished in the space of an hour. 

While Mrs. Jackson was occupied thus, 
Hubert did the flowers, preparatory to retir- 
ing to the alcove; but no sooner had he 
disappeared and commenced to disrobe than 
her head popped round the ultimate screen 
with a question anent the divans, for it is 
not to be supposed that, left to herself, Mrs. 
Jackson did not immediately and thoroughly 
make a tour of inspection. : 

“Never mind, sir,” she said soothingly, as 
she noted Hubert’s startled look, “all I want 
to know is, shall I make the little beds?” 

Hubert had thrown Cerberus’s cloak hur- 
riedly about him. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he replied. 

“The little beds want making,” suggested 
Mrs. Jackson coyly. 

“No, no,” Hubert exclaimed, “‘not at all. 
That is to say—leave everything to me. | 
infer you are speaking of the divans, and you 
may or may not know that a divan is a piece 
of furniture of Oriental origin, not in the 
least to be confounded with what you were 
speaking of.” 

“All right, all right, 
scrubwoman pacifically. 

“T have placed your money on the third 
table from the door,” added Hubert, his 
manner gaining a certain frosty dignity, 
“and I do not require your services any 
longer to-day.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Mrs. Jackson softly, 
“no hurry. I don’t have to go out to work, 
sir, I’m doin’ it more as a recreation, and I’ve 
nuthin’ else to do this afternoon. I’m a 
person very comf’tably off, sir.”’ ? 

“IT am glad,” said Hubert, struggling to be 
patient and courteous, “that you are so 
comfortably off, and you interest me by what 
you say; but I fear | must ask you to go, as 
I wish to dress.” 


sir,” replied the 


S the woman stood there in her large 

apron, her utensils on her arm, cocking 
her head a little on one side in unwontedly 
soft meditation, she must, gazing at Hubert, 
have arrived at some glimmer of understand 
ing about his case, for: 

““Are you going to wear a theatrical cos- 
tume, sir?”’ she inquired. 

Not wishing to rebuff her womanly curi 
osity, harassing as her presence became, 
Hubert indicated with perfect courtesy the 
purple (red) garment that lay on the floor 
beside him, smooth from the iron. 

“It looks very short, dear,” 
Jackson, after she had seen it. 

“It is a Roman tunic,” 
coldly. 

“Going about as I do,” said the woman, 
‘and assisting the literary and artistic gentle 
men I've heard some tales about those Romans 
and if that tunic is descended from them, sir, 
I’ve no doubt it could tell us something.” 


said Mrs 


replied Hubert 


“You misunderstand me,” said Hubert 
patiently. ‘“‘It is of course a copy. How 
ever, this conversation, my good woman, 


being aside from the point, | must again ask 
you to go, so that I may put the tunic on.” 

Mrs. Jackson here withdrew with a pacific 
show of complaisance, and so stealthy were her 
footsteps that Hubert could not know that 
she had only gone to the other side of the 
ultimate screen where she awaited his reap- 
pearance with a smile on her face. As he 
stepped from the alcove, he saw her sitting 
there on a hassock with a cajoling expression. 

“T had to wait to see you dressed,” said she 
beguilingly. 

t was evident to Hubert, reluctant as he 
was to admit such an unwelcome impeach- 
ment, that he was making the strongest 1m- 
pression upon her. She surveyed him most 
favourably from head to foot, repeated that 
the tunic was short but added that she liked 
it so; said that the colour suited him and the 
wreath was very pretty; and complimented 


over the gas-ring, Hubert, from the chair in 

the alcove, watched them, congratulating him further upon his figure and general car 
himself once again on the energy, zeal, and riage. 

devotion displayed by his incomparable Rising from the hassock with every ap 


pearance of regret at her coming departure, 
she then, preparatory to leaving him, asked 
a few questions. - 

“May Lask, is this a place to eat?” 

“For ladies only,” replied Hubert. 

“May I ask when it’s open?” 

“At three-thirty,” replied Hubert. 

“May I. ask how much?” 

“The prices vary, according to the con- 
sumer,” Hubert answered with a sinking 
heart. ae 

“May I ask what you calls yourself? 

Again Hubert replied, with the utmost re- 
luctance: ‘“‘Czsar.”’ 

(Continued on page 102) 
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of Linens Lingerie, Etc. 
+ Nic Cutcheon's 


Fitth Avenue 34th and 33d Streets, New York. 


Wet 


selves fortunate 


. consider our- 


in having most abun- 
dant stocks to offer 
forour January Sale. 


Scarcely any of the 
prices on these goods 
are up to present day 
market values be- 
cause of the fact that 
most of our supplies 
secured many 





were 
Notwithstanding these compara- 


months ago. 
tively low prices, we propose to give in accord 


Z, on all 


with our custom of many years standin 


of our Table and Bed Linens, Towels, Lin- 
gerie, Corsets and Children’s Wear, our usual 


January 

discount of 10 per cent. 
Besides this, however, we have some special 
lots of Damask Table Linens purchased a year 
ago specifically for this January Sale, which 
we are able to offer at prices that are approxi- 
mately 25° less than present day values. 


We are atte showing our usually full assort- 
ments of French, Madeira, Irish and Philip- 
Our Lingerie buyer made her 
August so that we 


pine Lingerie. 
regular visit to Paris last 
are now able to offer what is latest and best 
Lingerie, direct from Paris. 

Our Infants’ Wear Department, in addition 
to being fully supplied with all the staple 
goods for Infants’ and Children’s Wear, has a 
beautiful assortment of dainty French hand- 
made Dresses for children from six months to 
eight years of age; also a beautiful line of Eng- 
lish hand-made Smocks for children, two to 
eight years old, and other very attractive and 
desirable hand-made garments. 

The 10° discount will be allowed throughout 
the entire month of January. 


Send for illustrated “Annual Sale” booklet. 


James McCutcheon 
& Co. 


Fifth Avenue 
34th and 33d Streets, 
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The Ambassador came in at this moment 
with both Dalton and Atkins so that the con 
versation became general. Dalton gave me two 
letters which had just arrived for me, and, 
anxious to read them, I gradually made my 
way to the far end of the room—it was one 
of those large, hideous salons reserved for 
important guests—and into an adjoining 
room used as a dining-room. Here I sat 
down near the door and opened my letters. 

I could have been there only a few minutes, 
when my attention was called from the letters 


to a conversation which was taking place 
very near me, just on the other side of the 
door. Evidently Comte de Stanlau and Mrs. 


had detached themselves from the 
a moment of uninterrupted con- 


Colborne 
others for 


versation. 
EF IS voice caught my attention first; it was 
very low, and with an intimate quality 
in it which surprised me. 
“Tam so happy that Miss Colborne smiles 


upon my country. First impressions are 
alw ays very real.’ 

“How could _she do otherwise? It is so 
chi arming here. 

“But you—you are always, I remember 

“W hat?’ 

“So very kind and sympathetic—so very 
understanding.” 

‘his was followed by a slight pause. Then 


Mrs. Colborne’s voice: **We have had quite 
a serious diplomatic commotion to-day. 
suppose one ment call it my first lesson.’ 
lis low laugh expressed incredu- 
lity. “I should like to find any one accom 
plished enough to teach you anything about 
diplomacy. You were made for this life. 
It is your métier. 

“You said just now that an Ambassadress 
was the important part of an Embassy. Do 


es? 


you believe, too, that an Ambassador’s wife 
mi ukes or ruins him? 
“It is quite true. The woman, in diplo 


plays the subtle part. 
Colborne sighed. 


macy, 
Mrs 
subtle.” 
“Subtlety,” 
a shade softer, 
most in the eyes. 


“Alas! I am not 
Comte de Stanlau’s voice grew 
“subtlety to me shows itself 
Brown eyes, when they are 
deep and warm, are full of subtle lights. One 
never knows which of their Protean shades 
expresses it most. Then a hand, with deli 
cate, sensitive fingers, shows infinite subtlety. 
You—will you forgive me if I say it? 

you are made up of subtleties.’ 
Atkins came across to them with a per 
functory question about another cup of tea. 


This interruption, however, was only of a 
few seconds. 

“I want so much to succeed,’’ Mrs. Col- 
borne resumed, almost plaintively. “My 
husband hates protocol and every sort of 
form. So, you see, I shall have to do every 
thing alone; unless—unless you will help 
me?” 

Comte de Stanlau laughed again, this time 


expressing deprecation. “You are far too 
clever to need my poor assistance. You 
have to do only one thing to win all my 


countrymen.” 
“Only one 
“Smile! 
As (mb: issadress 

be unlimited!’ 

Irs. Colborne pretended to scoff at this. 
“Why should I have any power? In what 
would it consist?” 

‘An Ambassadress with 
beauty—and money! Par “exemple, 
what you coul 1 do for me! 

“For you!”’ What? 

He paused for a full moment. 
came still lower. 

“Your ste pad 1ughter— Miss Colborne.” 

‘Ah, Kate! Her voice sounded a shade 
Sima “Are you still thinking of 
her?” 

““T have never thought of any one else since 
I left Washington. She has made my coun- 
try seem worthless to me. Without her—” 


thing—what?” 
We are very susceptible to beauty. 
your power will 


cleverness and 
think of 


His voice 


GOT up quickly, suddenly realizing my 

indiscretion. If Comte de Stanlau was 
going to pour out his heart to Mrs. Colborne 
on the subject of Miss Colborne it was time 
for me to be going. 

As I passed through the door I could not 
help hearing what Mrs. Colborne was say- 
ing: “‘She is very difficile. First, you must 
win her trust; then do something to put her 
under obligations to you. 

It is extraordinary how much keener one’s 
interest becomes in any person once one 
knows the great desire of that person's life. 
I found myself studying Comte de Stanlau 
all the rest of the afternoon. He had inter- 
ested me from the first; now he was becoming 
a sort of obsession. I began to appraise 
him as a factor in arousing the interest of a 
woman. To a mature woman he would be 
immensely attractive; to a young girl, I am 
not so sure. He must be over forty; his face 
has interesting lines in it; his alert expression, 
accentuated by a smartly trained mustache, 
gives the effect of youth. Yet I have the 
feeling that everything about him is too care- 
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fully studied to be spontaneous. H¢ ld be 
perfect as an accomplished villain 

His oa words about Kate, which I had 
overheard, gave me a new interest in her. ] 
gathered from those few words that } had 
proposed to her and been refused. Suddenly 
with an unpleasant shock, I recalled what 
Comtesse Victoire had said to Atkins t} t day 
in the garden about the dot the Ambassador 
would give his daughter. 

When I got back to the tea-table Ci ck 
Stanlau was talking to Kate and Da a 

‘Then you don’t think four years will by 
long to you in my country?” Stanlau was 


saying. 

Kate threw me a glance before answering 

“T had just said before you came in, Comt: 
de Stanlau, that four years away from home 
seemed an awfully long time.”” Then to me 
‘The Comtesse has been telling me such 
interesting things about the people we are 
going to meet. 

She said this in a way that rather left 
Comte de Stanlau out of the conversation 
Whether she meant it that way or not, I’m 
not sure. He at least did not seem to feel 
that she did. 

“You will enjoy riding here, 
he went on suavely. “T have 
horses to offer you.’ 4 

“Thank you,” she said rather perfuncto 
rily. ‘I think I shall ride a good deal.” She 
turned this time to Dalton: “When are you 
going to give me the list of Americans living 
here?” 

Comte de Stanlau looked at her intently a 
moment, then quite without brusqueness 
moved across the room to the Ambassador. 

Daiton had not answered her. He waited, 
smiling at her, until Stanlau was safely out 
of hearing. 

“You are extraordinarily like your father,” 
he Said, evidently greatly amused. 

I?” she looked up in surprise. “How?” 

“You both have the same dislike of for 
eigners.”’ 


Mademoiselle,” 
some excellent 


“7 ISLIKE? no,’ she said thoughtfully, 
“TI don’t think we dislike them. We 


just prefer Americans.” She said this with a 
nice, comprehensive look at both of us. “I 
suppose vou mean that I was rude to Comte 


de Stanlau. I didn’t intend to be; only,” 
she made a pretty little moue, “he thinks a 
woman must always be fed on flattery. ? 

‘It appeared sincere with him.’ 

** Appeared—yes.”’ Again she looked up 
at us both. For a second her face grew a 


shade pinker, then her eyes fell. “‘I suppose 
I'm quite unique for a woman, but do you 
know I'd rather feel things than hear them 
said! Unless.” this with a gay little laugh, 
“they came from some one I wanted to hear 
them from.” 
Dalton waited a moment. then lowered his 
voice: ‘May I m: ike a suggestion?’’ 
“Of course—do.’ 
“Comte de Stanlau 
man in this country. 
cleverest man here. 
to your father. 
“Oh, dear!’ she sighed with resignation 
‘The *n you mean it is my duty to let him go 


is a very important 
In fact he is about the 
He can be very useful 


on she hesitated, as if deciding whether 
or not to finish the sentence, “making love 
to: me.” 


Dalton laughed. ‘‘Not exactly that.’ 

‘But it will be that, I assure you.” She 
drew her brows together with vexation. “I 
see you are determined to draw me into this 
diplom: itic net. And I was planning to hé ave 
such a good time keeping entirely out of it 

I have been thinking about her and Stan 
lau all evening. I hope she won’t consider 
him seriously. But I don’t see why I should 
bother about it in the least, except that 
Dalton, who, by the way, gives all the signs 
of already being interested in her, would be 
a much more suitable match. There is no 
doubt, however, that Mrs. Colborne favours 
Stanlau. As he was raising her hand to his 
lips at parting, he said quite loud enough for 
me to hear: “Then I may count on your 
help?” ‘Indeed you may,” she replied 
warmly. “I will do everything in my power. 


November 30, 10— 

We have all been * ‘going some”, as the 
Ambassador would phrase it, this past week. 
The first two or three days were given up to 
installing the family in the Embassy. The 
army corps of servants, engaged by Arturo, 
interviewed by me, and now in resplende nt 
livery, are standing: around in every ones 
way, especially the Ambassador’s. They 
bow quite to the ground whenever he ap 
pears. I believe they are mortally afraid of 
him; he, so long as he is not thinking of 
something else, appears to be getting a good 
deal of amusement out of them. He gives his 
orders in English, explaining in detail ex: actly 
what he wants, and though none of them, 
with the exception of his valet and the 
matire @hétel, knows one word of English, 
they appear to understand him perfectly. 
I don’t see how it is done. I can’t make 
people understand me unless I speak a 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Selber would be yo's Maam. 
Right ay-way Maam,” 








The 


TRAVELING GOODS 


I 
i much in contact with travelers learn 


to instinctively 
Trunks, Bags and Suit Cases, much as 


gentleman—by 
bearing, atmosphere, 
that cannot be “dressed on” in a person 
or “veneered on” in a piece of luggage. 


OSE who travel much or come 


recognize Belber 
recognize the breeding of a lady or 
that indefinable poise, 
style,—that thing 


* 


Cheap, trashy Traveling Goods are often so 
cleverly “made up” that they may deceive 
you while new and fresh and untried. To 


the disillusionment of the day-after, ask 


for Belber Traveling Goods and see that this 


mark 


is branded on the trunk, or bag 


or suit case you buy. 





On sale at Good Dealers Every 
where. Send for the beautiful 
book, “Outwearing Travel,’’ illus- 
trating and describing Belber Tray 
eling f every style for 
every purpose—it is free. 


Belber Trunk and Bag Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Goods of 








There is 





only one way 








to really stop 





perspiration odor! 


HE constant dread of no- 
ticeable perspiration odor 


is universal. It shames 
the person who has it—and an- 
noys those who notice it on 
others. 


This annoyance is caused by 
certain chemicals in the per- 
spiration of many individuals, 
which produce an _ offensive 
odor in places like the armpits, 
where the perspiration cannot 
evaporate instantly as it should. 


To try merely to neutralize per- 
spiration odor is only a make- 
shift. You can never be positive 
it will be entirely neutralized— 
you cannot even be sure this 
method will give you relief 
even for a few hours. 
There is only one way 
to find complete relief 
from this annoyance— 
only one method that 
will make you feel ab- 
solutely safe, and that 
is to divert the per- 








spiration from the parts like 
the armpits where even the 
normal perspiration cannot 
evaporate. 


This is what Odo-ro-no, the 
perspiration corrective, does! 
Two or three applications a 
week of this preparation will 
keep the armpits, etc., pleasant- 
ly dry and odorless. Odo-ro-no 
prevents perspiration odor by 
making the thing that causes it 
impossible. 


Get Odo-ro-no today and find 
complete relief from all per- 
spiration annoyance _ tonight. 
50c and $1, trial size 25c. In 
Canada, 70c and $1.40, trial size 
35c. By mail postpaid if your 


dealer hasn’t it. 


Write today for free 


booklet, “The Truth 
About  Perspiration.” 
Address THE ODO- 
RONO COMPANY, 


301 Blair Ave., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
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MAID MARION 
DRESSES 


MAID MARION 
DRESSES 


MAID MARION 
DRESSES 


send for 


MARION 
51 West 24th Street 
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STYLE 860 
The Belber “Transat 
lantic’ Wardrobe 


ers mounted on ‘‘pull 
out” trolley so all 
clothes are in reach in- 
stantly; 


hats: secret drawer for 
valuables ; 
section lined with Cor- 
dova silk. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
illustrated catalogue to 


DRESS COMPANY H 
New York H 







STYLE 133 
A trim, grace 
ful Windsor 
grain, genuine 
seal bag, with 
gold - plated 

trim 

min gs, 
moiré silk | 

ining, 
Belber Fit 
all - Equipment 
adjustable for 
your own 
toilet = articles 






A rich - looking ‘‘Vach- 
ette’ Patent Leather 
case, hand-sewed French i 


edges, solid brass trim 
mings, moiré silk lined. 
Belber Fitall-Equipment 


for toilet articles. 


garment 


drawers capa- 


f holding largest 


garment- 











For Women of Refine- i 
ment who desire to dress 
modishly —and yet at a 
moderate outlay. 


represent the latest Parisian style 
thoughts—they are smartly de- 
signed. 


are as carefully made as if your 
modiste sewed them in your own 
home. 


are moderately priced—your dealer 
can sell you a wonderful Maid 
Marion dress for as little as $15.00. 
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Many Who Came to Mme. 
Rubinstein Were Skeptical 


They thought it impossible for anyone to work the 
complexion wonders that this European Specialiste 
claimed as part of her wonder-work. 

For they judged Mme. Rubinstein’s ability by their ex- 
perience at the hands of so-called “Beauty Doctors,’ who 
not only had failed utterly to bring back fading beauty, 
but had even left additional blemishes—a wrinkled neck, 
or loose, baggy cheeks—additional lines and wrinkles about 
the eyes. 

These ladies were skeptical—no wonder they could not 
believe or conceive that there had come at last a Complexion 
Specialiste,—a Scientist, who not only could preserve and 
heighten Beauty, but who even made Beauty blossom forth 
where only unattraction reigned 


FOR NEVER BEFORE HAS THERE EVER 
BEEN ANY ONE LIKE MME. RUBINSTEIN 


Never before had a beauty specialiste accomplished scientitically 
such wonders as proved by the unqualified endorsements of me. 
Rubinstein and her methods showered upon her by Royalty abroad 

by beautiful women of society and the stage. 

If you, too, have doubted—doubt no longer. Write or call and let 
Mme. Rubinstein personally prove to you her ability and understand- 
ing of the complexion. Let her show you how wrinkles, crowsfeet, 
can be made to vanish—how a muddy, blotchy complexion can be 
cleared,—how true loveliness can be brought out and retained in 
spite of advancing years. 

For your convenience Mme. Rubinstein has listed below some of 
her own preparations and their uses for home treatment. 


VALAZE BEAUTIFYING SKIN FOOD 


Restores, stimulates and perserves the skin, wards off wrinkles, 
looseness and flabbiness. It promotes the renewal of skin-cells, an 
thus stands for skin-health and youthfulness. VALAZE clears the 
skin of tan, freckles and sallowness, and thus makes the complexion 
fine and faultless. VALAZE has been used for years by the best- 
known women of aristocratic and royal circles in Europe Just as 
a good complexion is the foundation of real beauty, "ALAZE is 
undeniably the foundation of a good complexion. v ALAZE may 
be had direct from Madame Rubinstein at $1.00, $2.00 and $6. 00 a jar. 


VALAZE SKIN TONING LOTION USE AND CHOICE OF FACE 
To obtain better and more rapid re POWDERS 

sults this companion preparation to VALAZE COMPLEXION POWDER, 
Valaze should be used with it For in five tints, flesh, rose, cream, rachel 
a dry skin, the ‘‘Special’’ is used and white, for greasy moist skins, also 
Price, $2.00 and $4.00 for normal skins 

For a greasy or 1 rmal skin, the NOVENA POUDRE, in five tints, for 
ordinary at $1.25, $2.25 and $5.00 a dry skins. Price, $1.00, $2.50 and 
bottle $4.50 a box. 


VALAZE BLACKHEAD AND OPEN VALAZE VEIN LOTION 
PORE PASTE Nearly every woman when examining 
Refines coarse skin texture, removes her face will find on it small, wavy 
greasiness, blackheads, and reduces red lines, especially on the sides of 
enlarged pores. Used in place of soap. the nose and on the cheeks, caused 
Price, $1.00, $2.00 and $5.00 by broken and corgested veins, no 
ticeable with the cold weather. 
VALAZE LIQUIDINE VALAZE VEIN LOTION is the only 
Overcomes greasiness and ‘‘shine’’ of preparation known in the world used 
the skin, and undue flushing of nose n such instances. Price, $3.00, $5.00 
and face. Gives a cool, fair and mat and $10.00. 
appearance to the complexion Helps 
to overcome open pores and black GROWTH OF EYELASHES 
heads. Price, $1.50, $2.75 and $5.50 NOVENA EYELASH CREAM stays 
a bottle. falling eyelashes and eyebrows, and 
strengthens their growth, at the ae 
VALAZE ROMAN JELLY time darkening them. Price, $1.5 
This is a new astringent balm which 
consolidates and makes firm, loose and FOR DOUBLE CHIN 
flabby tissue. The tightening and VALAZE REDUCING JELLY (price. 
smoothing out of the skin about . $1.50 and $3.00) also the VA 4 AZE 
mouth and eyes and under the REDUCING SOAP (price $1.25 
which it a is really ) cake) are the two most effective prep 
derful. Price, $1.5 and $3.00 arations to remove a double chin as 
bottle well as superfluous fat, and to restore 


beauty o » to face é 
VALAZE COMPRESSED POWDER au f line to face and throat. 
Iis lightness is so extraordinary that VALAZE HAIR REMOVER 
one could speak of it as “‘essence of Quickly and efficiently removes hair 
powder.”’ Owing to its extreme . from arms or face; pe ptectly reliable 
pens, it cannot cake up nor form un- and effective. Price, $2.( 
yvecoming inerustations on face and 
neck It is supplied in a small dainty pyre CRUSHED ROSE LEAVES 
gold etui with small glass, miniature A delightful colouring for the face in 
powder puff, and there can be no the novel form of powder or com- 
spilling. The carton in addition con pressed blocks. Reproduces natural 
tains two reserve blocks of powder, to tints to perfection and does not be- 
replace the one in the gold box when tray even the slightest trace of artifi- 
used. Powders deliciously scented ciality. State whether required in 
and the complete outfit costs only block or powder, for nee or bru- 
$1.50; $6.50 Special (In all shades), nette. Price, 75c and $3. 


A copy of Madame Rubinstein’s booklet, ‘‘Beauty in the Making,” 
will be sent on receipt of 2c stamp to cover postage. 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
D Gast 40! Street, NY. 


PARIS LONDON, W. 
255 Rue St.Honoré 24 Grafton Street 


Mile. Lola Beekman—formerly with Mme. Rubinstein in Paris and 
New York is now her Chicago Representative, at 30 Michigan 
Avenue, Michigan Boulevard Bldg. Mme. Rubinstein’s many 
Chicago clients now have the convenience of obtaining the Valaze 
preparations direct from Mile. Beekman. 


San Francisco: Miss Ida Martin, 177 Post St. and Grant Ave. 
Philadelphia: Mme. Rose Schachman, 2536 W. Somerset St. 
New Orleans: Mrs. C. V. Butler, 8017 Zimple St. 
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language they know; but the Ambassador 
can. He simply talks on in a perfectly natural, 
conversational manner, exactly as he would 
talk to me; the other person responds in his 
own language; and both of them appear to 
understand. There is something psychic in 
it, | suppose. Anyhow it’s quite beyond me. 


THE most important event of the week was 
the Ambassador’s audience with the 
King. As a matter of fact, it was not half so 
impressive as it sounds. The announcement, 
command, or summons, call it what you will, 
came two days before, with the information 
that his Majesty would deign to receive the 
American Ambassador at eleven o'clock in 
the morning, and that the royal carriage would 
come for the Ambassador at a little before 
the appointed hour. 

We donned our evening clothes in honour 
of the occasion. I have never before realized 
how necessary it is to have some sort of a 
diplomatic uniform. Atkins sneered at him- 
self and at us all, declaring we looked like 
nothing more nor less than waiters. The 
Ambassador said that if he were seen in 
Washington at eleven o'clock in the morning 
in a dress suit, he would never find any one 
who would believe he hadn’t been out all 
night. 

When Arturo announced that the royal 
carriage had arrived and that several cham- 
berlains awaited the Ambassador, we went 
down the stairs in dignified silence. I think 
Arturo must have increased his army corps, 
for I could have sworn there was a liveried 
footman on each step. Two men in cavalry 
uniform, the smartest I have seen—black 
coats trimmed with astrakhan, silver epau- 
lettes, light blue trousers, patent leather 
boots, astrakhan caps and dangling swords— 
came forward and presented themselves as 
members of the King’s guard who had come 
to fetch us to the palace. They were very 
jolly, good-looking chaps, and as soon as 
they forgot their uniforms were as informal 
as you please. They conducted the Am- 
bassador to the royal carriage, a gaudy 
affair done in red paint with scrolls of gilt, 
the four corners decorated with an arrange- 
ment of brass bouquets. The horses, four 
of them, were white with a very jolly harness 
of red patent leather with bunches of plumes 
on the bridles. The whole outfit reminded 
me of a hearse I had once seen in Havana, 
which bore the significant name of “El 
Chicago”, on account of having come from 
that enterprising city. If one’s last expressed 
desire had been to be buried in a really smart 
fashion, the family jewels had often to be 
pawned to afford the chic “El Chicago” 
A score of mounted gendarmes accompanied 
this coach and a second one of less portentous 
design. Atkins and I and one of the royal 
guardsmen rode in this latter one. 

The palace was entered by an impressive 
staircase. The regulation red carpet and 
palms were in evidence, and of course heaps 
of ee s, and a detachment of the King’s 
guard, who dropped their guns with such a 
noisy salute as we passed that I’m afraid all 
of us jumped disgracefully. 

The Grand Master of Ceremonies, or Master 
of Grand Ceremonies, I never can remember 
which it is—from his uniform it ought to be 
both—met us at the topof thestairs. He would 
make Arturo die of jealousy! His uniform is 
quite the most splendid thing I’ve ever seen, 
in or out of comic or grand opera. To make 
his presence all the more imposing he carries 
a baton eight feet high, wrapped all about 
with gold cord and tassels. Our simple re- 
publican black and white became almost 
shabby; even the Ambassador appeared to 
feel a certain lack of importance in our cos- 
tuming. 


WE silently followed the Grand Master, 
who led us through innumerable ante- 
chambers—all of us a bit dejected. At last 
we came to a door where the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs greeted the Ambassador and 
conducted us into a smaller room. Here a 
pleasant, smiling old gentleman, in the same 
smart uniform of the King’s guards, came for- 
ward with outstretched hand. 

“Tt gives me much pleasure to welcome 
you to our country, Mr. Ambassador,” he 
said, very simply and in perfect English, 
drawing the Ambassador with him a little 
away from us. 

Dalton, Atkins and I waited near the door. 

After a minute or two of hesitation my 
curiosity got the better of me. I nudged 
Atkins with my elbow. “Is that by way of 
being His Majesty?” I whispered. 

He annihilated me with a glance. ‘“‘No. 
It’s the chimney-sweep!” 

The King expressed much delight at wel- 
coming an American Ambassador, mention- 
ing the friendly relations and kindly spirit 
which had always existed between the two 
countries, and a lot of other official expressions 
of good will. His face was delightfully human; 
rather good-looking, a fair, Northern type, 
and showing unmistakable evidences of 
having tried all the dissipations life could 
offer. Out of his uniform and kingly setting, 


one would have taken him for a nice sym- 
pathetic old boulevardier. I could see at a 
glance that he and the Ambassador were 
hitting it off immensely well; and after the 
Ambassador had made his set speech, also 
about the friendly relations—they can’t 
seem to get away from that phrase presented 
his letter of credence with its dangling seals 
the King made a gesture towards a line ol 
chairs against the wall and together they 
walked across the room and sat down. This 
left the Minister for Foreign Affairs with ys 
However, I was too busy watching the scene 
across the room to take notice of any one else. 
The King and the Ambassador appeared to 
be immensely interested in each other; one 
might say they were hobnobbing. Once | 
saw the Ambassador’s hand raised to fall 
with emphasis on the King’s knee, but it 
didn’t. He told me afterwards that he re- 
membered just in the nick of time. 

They must have talked for half an hour; 
then the King rose, came over and shook 
hands with each of us, said a word or two, 
shook hands with the Ambassador, and we 
all left the room, trying to bow ourselves out 
with our faces still towards the King, and, 
in consequence, stepping all over each other. 

The two officers drove home with us and 
would not leave until we had been safely 
landed within the Embassy doors. 

As soon as they were gone the Ambassador 
went straight to his office, telling us all to 
come with him. He rang the bell for the 
mattre d’hétel, threw himself heavily into the 
revolving chair, and let out a merry roar. 

“Of all the fake business!’’ he exclaimed. 
“Why, we do it a hundred per cent. better in 


Washington!” 
The maitre d’hétel entered and bowed. 
“Four high-balls, quick—”’ said the Am- 
bassador. 


The maitre d@’ hétel bowed low. “Four high- 
balls, Your Excellency?’ 

“That’s what I said. One 
four! One for each of us.’ 

The man kept on bowing. Finally Atkins 
went up to him. 

“Four whiskys and soda,” he said in a 
lowered voice. 

“Ah! Whisky and soda!” the maitre d’hétel 
exclaimed with immense relief. “W hisky 
and soda! At once, Your Excellency.” 


two—three— 





REED from the disturbing formality of 

the servant, the Ambassador lighted a 
cigar, tilted back his chair, and smiled reflec- 
tively. At such times his face is full of charm. 
His deeply human qualities show more; his 
eyes lose their direct expression and become 
gentler; his kindly, humourous view of the 
world shines forth warmly. 

‘““You young men don’t see it as I do at all— 
this fol-de-rol king business. I’m chuckling 
inside all the time. It’s a mighty good thing 
for a fellow to be able to laugh at himself. 
I wonder what they'd say to all this in the 
home town. Gee-whilligens!—but they’d 
roast me!” He laughed easily to himself, 
swinging around in the chair and patting its 
arms with his hands. ‘This chair brings it 
all back to me—how I started out in life. A 
swivel chair before a big desk was the a 
of my ambition—once upon a time. Golly! 
How I remember the first day I sat in one— 
chair, desk, office, all my own! Great day 
that!—when I was made director of the In- 
terstate Barbed Wire Fence Company! And 
now!—look at me!” He sighed, smiled again, 
then sudde only swung around toward Atkins. 

“Young man,” he said abruptly, “ever done 
any work?” 

Atkins lifted his eyebrows. “I’ve never 
been i in business.” 

‘Too bad! Great training for a young man. 
Shows you how to do things. Got me to 
Congress, got me to the Senate—” 

“And made you Ambassador,” Atkins 
added, with a smile which barely veiled the 
inferred sarcasm. 

“No, dog-gone-it,” the Ambassador roared, 
“my wife did that! But I’m going to run 
this Embassy on the same lines I ran my 
barbed wire fence factory.’ 

‘What were those lines, sir?’’ Dalton put in. 

“First—know what you want to do; 
second—find out how to do it; third—do 
it!” He rose from his chair and stood before 
us with his hands deep in his pockets. 

Dalton rose also. Atkins and I quickly 
followed. 

“Sit down, all of you,” said the Ambassa- 
dor. ‘You don’t have to stand up just be- 
cause I do. I have to, can’t think unless I’m 
on my feet. Now—as I was saying—I 
know what I’ve come here for; so, you see, 
number one’s all right. I’m counting on you 
to help with number two and three.” 

A knock interrupted. Arturo entered with 
a cablegram. Dalton took it, tore ‘t open, 
and glanced at it. 

“It’s in cipher, sir. I'll get the code book.” 

He left the room just as the maitre d’hdtel 
entered, followed by a footman carrying 4 
tray. On it were a bottle of whisky, a carafe 
of water and four glasses. Taking the tray 
from the footman, the maitre d’hétel placed 

(Continued on page 100) 
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stomach, and Rosalind congratulated me on 
my improving health. In reality, as I told 
her, [ was worse, but I am always hungry 
when my sleep is interrupted. She only 
| laughed and said ‘Oh, flathers!” again. There 
was no chance to best her in a discussion; she 
wouldn't debate the point logically like a man. 
However, I told her plainly that I might be 
dragged out of bed, but I would not go fishing 
and no one should make me. Then we went 
out and embarked on the cayuses. Some 
one with a perve rted sense of humour had 
christened my beast Beauty. His hair and 
disposition were of a warm auburn tinge, re- 
sembling Rosalind’s. He would amble along 
quietly, with his ears ‘flopping and his underlip 
drooping until one thought him falling asleep 
and then he would shy at an imaginary some- 
thing in the road and stand gazing sadly with 
a how-careless-of-you expression while one 
picked one’s self out of the dirt. I averaged 
six falls to the mile for the first three miles, 
and every time I fell off my steel fishing-rod 
stabbed me in the ribs. 

For Heaven’s sake!” said Rosalind 
finally. ‘‘What’s the matter with you two?” 





Not a word of sympathy; merely irritated be- 
cause of the delay. One might have thought 
I was falling off for exercise. 

“* Nothing’s the matter with me,” I retorted, 
“but I shall fall off when I like, and if you 
don’t wish to wait, go ahead.” 

Rosalind laughed. ‘‘You sounded more 
like a human being then,” she said. “I be- 
lieve}you'll be a pretty good sort after you’ve 
been out here a while and got rid of some of 
your fool Eastern notions.” True Western 
provincialis sm; a year in New York would 
have broadened her wonderfully. “Here, 
I'll fix him,”’ she added. 


HE cut a switch an inch or so thick from a 

willow that overhung the road, cautioning 
me meantime to hold fast with hands and 
knees, and Beauty’s next shy was rudely in- 
terrupted before it was fairly begun. It 
was no ladylike tap that Rosalind gave him 
either; the switch sung as it descended on his 
flank in a way to appeal to his deepest emo- 
tions. In pained surprise the brute attempted 
to rear, but Rosalind’s other hand seized the 
reins, wrenched him down with a force 
that nearly pulled his jaw loose, and held 
him, wesc sm his innocence in indignant 
snorts. After one or two such attempts to 
demonstrate his independence, he decided 
that the best course was to awaken and at- 
tend to business; a conclusion at which 
every one who had to do with Rosalind ar- 
rived sooner or later, usually sooner. During 
the remainder of the journey he was a lamb. 

Rosalind, of course, had two or three trout 
on the bank before I had set up my rod. 
Then she stopped to instruct me, although 
I should have done much better if left to 
myself. Thus: 

“You want to throw it from above the riffle. 
No, not that way; let your fly drop on the 
water easily at the lower end of the pool and 
pull it up slowly along the surface. Don’t let 
your shadow fall on the water; keep in be 
hind that tree. Don’t make so much racket; 
you'll scare them all up-stream. Oh, you 
lost that one! Don’t be so slow; you've got 
to give them the butt as soon as they strike. 
You're using too much line; reel up some. 
Don’t let your fly get foul in those branches! 
Don’t push your line out like a girl trying to 
heave a rock; snap it with your wrist.” 
Emitting this conversation three hundred 
words a minute, in tones that must have been 
audible in Deer Gap, she told me in every 
second sentence to keep quiet. Essentially 
feminine! 

Meantime one trout really contrived to fix 
himself upon the hook, but when I tried to 
twitch him out my line caught on a limb and 
he hung flopping in front of me. Before I 
could seize him he had flopped off and back 
into the brook, and in some way my foot 
slipped and I also went in up to my waist, in 
water that apparently was just thirty seconds 
from a glacier 

“Oh, fila ithers!” said Rosalind. “Now 
you've scared every trout in the county.” 

“TI don’t care if I have,” I retorted, becom- 
ing angry. “I wanted to cool off. He was 
my fish and I had a right to put him back if 
I wished.” 

“Oh, all right!” said Rosalind, grinning. 
“Don't let me interfere with your amuse- 
ment.” So I scrambled out, with my teeth 
chattering, to demonstrate that she could not 
dictate to me. At least I tried to scramble 
out, but the branch broke when I was half- 
way up the bank, and I sat down in the brook, 
enabling the icy water to soak such of my 
costume as had escaped in the first plunge. 
Then Rosalind gave me a hand—a warm, 
soft, but firm hand I noticed between chat- 
ters—and had me out with a jerk which 
landed me squarely in her arms and trans- 
ferred a few gallons of superfluous water 
from my clothing to hers. At this, her first 
really legitimate occasion for complaint, she 





laughed with perfect good humour, again 
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demonstrating the inconsistency of t} 
inine temperament. i 

“It’s great sport, anyway, isn’t it 
asked. 

“IT never saw anything like it,” | 
There were a thousand or more flies an 
quitoes on my neck and face. Nast sty ob 
stinate little black things, the flies wer 


, that 
wouldn’t get off when one shoved, as a se 
sible Eastern fly would, but clung on until one 
mashed them, and made one feel sticky and 


unwashed. And the mosquitoes would \ ait 
until both one’s hands were occupied, and 
then bite and dart away before one could hit 
them. Yes, it was grand sport—for them 

““Now you've got the hang of it,” said 
Rosalind, ‘‘we’d better split up, or we'll 
spoil each other’s fishing. You work dears 
stream till about half-past eleven and then 
come back here for lunch. I'll go up-stream 
and fish down.” 


SHOULD have been willing for her to ac- 

company me, because if I fell into the brook 
again, as I had a premonition I should, she 
would have been apropos; 
think this unnecessary, so we started. The 
brook’s banks were lined with willows where 
they weren’t lined with wild rose-bushes. One 
had to crawl through the brush on all fours to 
reach the water, and my line invariably 
caught in the branches, or my rod went on one 
side of a willow while I was going on the other, 
and when I began to relieve my mind half 
a dozen flies would get down my throat 
When I did find a clear space a yard square 
from which to cast, my tly would catch on 
a limb. If a trout took the hook my line 
would tangle in the brush, and he would flop 
off as the first one did. Then he would go and 
tell his brothers and his cousins and his uncles, 
and one of them would slide up and grasp the 
fly, and when I tried to land him he would 
let go and laugh at me, while the rest stood 
around passing scurrilous remarks about the 
tenderfoot and I swore into my handkerchief. 

After an hour and a half my score was some- 
thing like a peck of mosquitoes, half a bushel 
of flies, twenty or thirty thousand rose thorns, 
and three trout, one of them fully six inches 
long. Debit—a million fly and mosquito 
bites, two square yards of ‘sunburn, and six 
flies and a leader lost; not counting the wear 
and tear on nerves and disposition. 

Finally I found a bit of grassy bank and 
lay down in the sun to rest for a minute, with 
my hat over my face to keep away the insects. 
I did not sleep, because I never can sleep in the 
daytime. I was reflecting on the fortuitous- 
ness of human affairs, and wondering why I 
had left New York, where one could enjoy 
his neurasthenia in peace without cherubs 
and soldiers and cayuses and trout and girls 
to bother one, when some one said “Oh, 
flathers!” and I sat up, receiving an instant 
reminder of every spot which had touched 
the earth when that Beauty beast had thrown 
me. 

“TI thought something had happened to 
you,” said Rosalind, who was delightfully 
pink. She really wasn’t such a bad-looking 
girl at times, in a blowzy sort of prairie style. 

‘I’ve been calling till I've lost my voice.” 
Montana hyperbole—there was no hope of 


but she seemed to 





that! 
“T wasn’t asleep,” I said, getting painfully 
to my feet. “I was thinking.” 


“Yes, I heard you,” she replied, with her 
usual grin. 

“You did not!” Linsisted. ‘‘I never snore. 
I always breathe hard when I think hard.” 

‘Well, if you’ve thought long enough to feel 
rested,”’ she proposed, dodging as usual when 
she was losing the argument, ‘‘we might pike 
along to lunch. I don’t suppose you feel 
hungry after being roused out of a sound 
thought, but you will before we get there.” 

“If I had been asleep I should admit it,” 
I said. 

“Of course you would,” she assented. 

“Is there any reason why a man shouldn’t 
sleep if he wishes, especially after being 
awakened at such an unchristian hour and 
dragged off somewhere he doesn’t wish to go?” 
I demanded. 

“Not the slightest,” 
grinning again. 

‘What business would it be of any one’s 
if I had fallen asleep?” I wanted to know. 
“One would think sleep was a penitentiary 
offense. Why should I deny being asleep if 
Ihad been? I think it shows a very suspicious 
disposition to imagine one would lie about a 
little thing like going to sleep. If I had been 
asleep,” I said, beginning to be irritated by 
the way she was looking at me out of the cor- 
ner of her eye with that senseless little grin, 
“if I had been asleep and any one taxed me 
with it, I should tell her that I had, put it was 
none of her business. And furthermore, if 
I wished to go to sleep again after luncheon—”’ 

But here Rosalind began to laugh until it 
was impossible to think, much less talk. She 
sank to the ground and laughed until a whole 
chorus of idiotic ha-has came echoing back 

(Continued on page 98) 
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from the hills. I could understand a moder- 
ate amount of amusement, but I saw no oc- 
casion for convulsions. Any man might have 
made a little slip of that nature. She laughed 
until I thought she would conclude with 
hysterics, and only desisted when I was about 
to revive her with a hatful of water. 

“Don’t you dare!”’ she said, sitting up and 
wiping her eyes. ‘‘Oh, Robbie, you'll be the 
death of me! You don’t mind if I call you 
Robbie? It fits you better than John.” 

a don’t see what’s so funny,” said 

“Of course you don’ t, you dear old goose, e 
replied Rosalind. “That’s what makes it 
funny. Help me up. I’m too weak to stand.” 


HIS appeared to be the literal truth, for 

she leaned against me for a minute or 
two, still shaking, before she recovered suf- 
ficiently to resume progress. Which was all 
right, and she had a friendly but impersonal 
way of calling one a goose which made it 
innocuous, but the manner in which she had 
behaved betrayed a disposition fundamentally 
devoid of sympathy. 

We ate luncheon, and Rosalind, whose 
string of trout was already as long as a note on 
the submarine question, fished again. I re- 
fused positively, because I felt the need of 
rest; so she caught forty more, or four hundred 
and forty, and I caught seven. But when we 
returned to the place where the horses were, 
there they weren’t, as one might say, although 
I had picketed them quite securely. 

“Oh, flathers!” said Rosalind, adding 
under her breath something which, to judge 
from the tone, no lady would say aloud. I 
said it aloud, however, with variations. 

“Thanks, ” said Rosalind, “that was what 
I meant. 
“What now?” I asked. 

“Walk,” said Rosalind. 
miles.” 

I sat down abruptly and said it again, but 
failed to elicit a second burst of applause, 
Rosalind remarking coldly that we had best 
be starting, as it was getting late. We each 

carried half of the fish, although the silly 
minnows were not at all worth the trouble, 
and in any case it seemed logical to me that 
each should carry his or her own catch, but 
I was too polite to argue the point. 

“Sim may come after us if he sees the horses 
” said Rosalind. “But they may not 
and if they do Sim may be 
Or it may 
be laid up. There was something wrong 
with the carbureter last night.” 

With such rays of sunshine she illumined 
the homeward way. I couldn’t tell whether 
she was serious or trying to spoof some one 
again, her conception of humour following 
those lines. We walked miles and miles and 
some more miles. The road melted into a 


“It’s only eight 


go straight home, 


| grey blur which kept rising up to hit me in the 
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face as fast as I could drag my feet forward to 
hold it down, and the fish on my back grew 
to the size and weight of tarpon. Every 
two or three hours Rosalind would remark 
seven miles, six miles, or five miles. 

Finally came a time when it was quite im- 
possible to get my foot forward in time to 
hold the road down, and I realized, without 
caring greatly, that it was really about to hit 
me, but before it did Rosalind had slung an 
arm round my waist and was holding me 
steady, with her little feet, in their stout boots, 
planted on the road with a determination that 
precluded any possibility of its rising until 
she chose to let it. 

“Great Scot! I’m a pig!” 
I didn’t know you were so near all in. 
didn’t you say something?” 

“I’m all right,” I said, trying to free my- 
self, but Rosalind’s arm appeared to be made 
of whip- cord and steel springs. 

“You’ re game all right; I'll have to hand 
it to you,” she said. “‘Put your arm round 
my shoulders—so. The sun generally gets a 
man at first.’’ It wasn’t the sun, of course; 
it was simple exhaustion, and she undoubtedly 
knew it. ‘When we get to this patch of 
shade you can sit down and rest. There’s 
a ranc h round the bend, and I'll make them 
dig up a team.’ 


she exclaimed. 
Why 


SHE half carried me for a hundred yards 
and deposited me at the side of the road, 
with much unnecessary fussing over my com- 
fort. She must have succeeded in having 
the team exhumed from wherever it was in- 
terred—I should have liked to see any one 
refuse it to her—for my next realization was 
that we were in front of the ranch-house, and 
I was lifting my head off Rosalind’s shoulder. 

Then some one was bundling me into the 
house and laying me on a bed, and Mrs. Sim, 
a long way off, was scolding Rosalind, and 
Rosalind was saying. “He’s a good little 
sport and I wanted to kiss him, but it’s no 
good coddling that kind of a case. I'll haze 
him till he doesn’t know he has such a thing 
as a nerve, and knock some of the nonsense 
out of him.” And I drifted into oblivion 
again with a promise to myself that she 
should find another victim for her hazing, 


speculating a bit also, me rely out of cur 
as to what would have happened if s ha 
yielded to her impulse. But it was m) > one 
nonsense and I proposed to keep it if I yjs; er 
although it had been rather decent of sa a 
say nothing about the ii 
been picketed. 

I must admit that my resolutj, 
work out quite as I had planned. 
pounded on my door in the 
night again, but I me rely 
and went back to sleep. She 
pounded again, and I did the san. 
But she continued to come and pound \ 
I found myself starting out of half dozes and 
waiting, with every nerve taut, for the next 
bombardment. She was much worse th an the 
intermittent alarm-clocks, because one , an 
shut them off by merely getting out of bed, 
but Rosalind evidently meant to keep at it 
until I appeared fully clothed. When one 
shouted through the door that he w: as dressing 
she paid no attention, but returned directly 
and awoke one again. She really had an 
infernally suspicious disposition wherever she 
had acquired it. Finally I surrendered un 
conditionally. 


ty, 


Way the horses had 


m did not 

Rosalind 
middle of 
shouted Ce 


Cane 


OSALIND was on the porch, her bro; 
“hair looking really quite nice, with the 
midnight sun making warm lights in it. 
And again she added insult to injury by tel) 
ing me how much better I looked. 

“TIT am not better,’’ I told her re solutely. 

“T am not nearly so well as yesterday.’ 

“Oh, flathers!”’ said Rosalind. That was 
her reply to everything. She seemed to 
think it an unanswerable argument, and on 
the whole it usually was. ‘You are better 
if you'd let yourself think so.” After that, 
of course, I could eat scarcely half the break- 
fast I desired, because it would have given 
her too much satisfaction; although why 
any one should th.nk one, would try to be 
sick when one wasn’t I can not imagine. — But 
that was the woman of it. remarked on 
it to Sim after breakfast. 

“My boy,” he replied, ‘‘there’s just one 

way to manage Rosi Mind. Let her have 
her own way in everything; it saves trouble, 
because she’ll bother you till you do. She 
never gets tired. And, hang it! she will keep 
her temper.” 

“Yes, hang it!’”? I assented. 
worst of her.” 

So every day Rosalind dragged me forth to 
fish or hunt, not excepting Sunday. Hunting 
with Rosalind was like fishing with Rosalind, 
but more so, because one had a gun to carry, 
not to speak of having Rosalind always along 
to keep one moving. Each night I reached 
home so drugged with fatigue that muddy’s 
cherub could pound the table and shriek for 
potato until she was black in the face, and it 
worried me not at all; the only thing about 
which I cared was to get some food and slump 
on my bed until the human alarm-clock ex- 
ploded again. 

‘Rest and quiet!”? I remarked one day 
when we were toiling up a watercourse. The 
stream foamed down among boulders the size 
of a small house. There was just enovgh 
water to prevent one walking in the brcok’s 
bed and force him to clamber over the big- 
gest and most treacherous rocks. I carried 
a haversack with fifty or sixty pounds of 
luncheon and frying-pans and_ coffee-pots 
and things in it, and of course I had the heavier 
of the two guns. ‘‘ Yes,” I said, “‘ Mellstone 
sent me to quite the right place for rest and 
quiet.” 

Rosalind merely grinned in her exasperat- 
ing way; she never would argue when one 
wished her to. i 


ize 


“That’s the 


“Hurry up!” she said, 

‘we won't get there to- -day if you dawdle 
so.” She was always in a violent hurry to 
get somewhere, and when one did arrive the 
place was exactly like a dozen others, and if 
it was different there was no opportunity to 
ascertain the fact, because immediately she 
was in quite as violent a hurry to return. 

The ostensible purpose of this excursion was 
to look at some young thoroughbred bu 
recent purchases, which Sim kept in a pasture 
at the top of the mountain, and which, in- 
cidentally, I had no desire whatever to see. it 
appeared to be the Montana custom to ‘tum 
expensive cattle adrift in the hills, where one 
had to send men to look for them if they 
were wanted. I should have expected them 
to get lost, but Sim seemed not to worry over 
this possibility. ° 

“T shall not hurry,” I declared. “It is 
quite indifferent to me whether we get theré 
this month.” Just then I slipped on a re-k 
and sat down in a way that jarred my g* at 
grandfather’ s spine in his grave in Y« orkshi ure. 

“Oh! Did you hurt yourself?’ crie¢ 
Rosalind, reaching my side instantly and drop 
ping an arm across my shoulders—to help 
me up, I suppose. 

“Certainly not,” I replied. “TI sat down 
to comb my hair.” Fancy being asked such 
a question after one had made a projec tile of 
himself and bombarded a ten-ton rock. “‘But 

(Continued on page 102) 
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This Winter, Ride in Comfort 
Behind an 


AUSTER TONNEAU SHIELD 


I: affords complete protection from dust, wind, and 








backdraught. Once tried it becomes a necessity. 

Veils and goggles are no longer needed, swollen 
eyes and wind-chapped faces are things of the past. 
You protect your chauffeur with a front shield—why 
not provide still better protection for yourself, your 
family, and your guests? 
Most high-grade cars in Europe regularly carry an 
Auster Tonneau Shield. Its practical durability is 
proven by its almost universal use in “Service at the 
Front.” It adds that aristocratic foreign touch that 
makes your car “different.” 
It can be easily attached to any car, old or new. It 
folds up out of the way when not wanted, but is ready 
for instant use when needed. Sold on 15-day trial basis. 


— ed 





Write for Special Pamphlet 321, or better still, apply to our New York 
Showrooms or Providence Factory for practical demonstration. 


FRYER-AUSTER COMPANY 


Sole American Manufacturers 





Main Office and Factory New You, Show Rooms 
19 Pine Street 1733 a ay 
Providence, R. I. New York City, N. Y. 





BEHIND THE TIMES—Wind Beaten! RIDING IN COMFORT—Protected by 
Dust Laden! Cold and Miserable! The Auster Extending Tonneau Shield 
































For Home—Hotel 


Office—Camp 


FOLDWARDO 


The Folding Wardrobe 


When in use holds 8 or 10 suits or 
dresses. When rolled can be carried 
in suit-case or trunk. Hung on the 
wall or door Foldwardo makes a closet 
in every room or it can be used inside 
a closet as a container for extra cloth- 
ing, light suits and evening gowns, 
keeping them free from dust, doing 
away with troublesome _ separate 
covers. Made of washable material 
(samples on_ request). Women's 
length, men’s length, waist length. 





Im Hnen color........ a 
In Cretonne effects.... 7.00 


Shops write for discounts. Sent par- 
cel post C. O. D. postage paid. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 





FOLDWARDO SALES CO., 248 Connecticut Ave., West, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

















Where Your Dreams Come True 
ear —in Frocks and Wraps 


Street, Afternoon or Evening Wear 
















Real model gowns and wraps, made by the 
famous French and American modistes for 
exhibition, to show the latest or advanced 
Parisienne modes, sold to you for just about 
one-half their value. A wonderful array 
‘ \ i at our modest little shop. 
ey) \\ (N= Prices, $20 up 

Two Gowns for the Usual Price of One 
No two alike. Faultless workmanship. Not worn 


or even shop worn. Call and see them. Youw’re 
never urged to buy. 


MAXOL = Model Gowns | 
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“I Enjoy Using the Arden 
Venetian Preparations’ 


Mrs. “B.”, just returned from her country place in 
the hills, spoke with glowing enthusiasm while chat- 
ting with Miss Arden at the Salon D'Oro. 

“My complexion is wonderful, and I give all the 
credit to your precious preparations. And the qwonder- 
ful convenience of your Beauty Box! Everything in 
it so fit and orderly and ready-to-hand—then after- 
wards, just closing down the cover, conceals all evi- 
dences of one’s toilet secrets; besides it is so easy and 
safe in traveling—no spilled liquids or powders to deface 
one’s trunk or bag. 

“It all seems so wonderful after looking such a fright, 
as I did when I first came to you last Spring. Those 
horrible lines in front of my ears, especially, were a 
constant nightmare to me. When several of your 
Muscle Strapping Treatments made them disappear 
completely, I resolved never again to tolerate another 
line or wrinkle. 

wy my friends are using your pregeretions. 5 and agree with me 
that your a chee special methods in enhancing and preserving 
beauty, combine to make the most wonderful gift to woman of this 
progressive age—and I’ll sing your praises so long as my com- 
plexion is as fine and glowing as it now is.” 

“That will be so long as you continue to use my preparations in 
the way I prescribe and teach,” replied Miss Arden. 

And Mrs. “B” DID Look Radiant 

Her complexion had that warm, soft glow which is seen only 
when the muscles and tissues under the skin are firm and 
resilient, the facial circulation “live.””. Such a condition is pos- 
sible to maintain when the first signs of danger are always heeded 
and the Arden Preparations are at hand. For the faintest blemish 
becomes pronounced if not attended to promptly, and no treat- 
ment is effective without efficient preparations. 


Arden Venetian Preparations Bring 
Youth to Ageing, Faded Faces 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC 
A pre-eminent necessity in toning, clearing and smoothing the 

skin. Bottle: 75c, $1.50, $3. 

VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT 
distilled from rare, imported herbs, is effective where more 
vigorous treatment is required. It accomplishes wonders in the 
restoration of loose surfaces, relaxed tissues, in tightening them 
and imparting a youthful elasticity. Bottle: $3. 

VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM 
refreshes, hygienically cleanses and prepares the skin for the 
ready reception of the various preparations of the Treatment. 
Jar: $2, $3, 

VENETIAN PORE CREAM 

beautifies the skin by reducing the pores and tightening the 
surface, besides refining it. Jar: $1. 

VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD 
has no good substitute as a facial tissue builder. It fills hollows 
and lines by nourishing the underlying muscles, taking years 
from a face. Jar: $1.75, $2.75, $3.75. 

VENETIAN MUSCLE OIL 

is a wonder-worker in bracing the tissues as well as the surface 
of the skin, thus smoothing out lines and wrinkles caused by 
weak underlying muscles. $1, $2, $4. 

VENETIAN AMORETTA CREAM 
used before applying face powder, causes it to adhere emoothiy: 
thus preserving a lovely velvet-bloom over the skin. Jar: » $2. 

POUDRE D’ILLUSION 

is a glorious climax to a finished toilet. The soft, flower-like bloom 
of this powder is youthful beyond description. Box: $2.50. 
Mail Orders Filled the Day Received. “The Quest of the 

eautiful,” a book, mailed on request. 


A WORD ABOUT THE ARDEN SALON D’ORO 


A glimpse into this “Haven of Beauty”? reveals the exquisite ele- 


gance of America’s foremost Salon devoted to the cause of 
enhancing and preserving womanly beauty. It is here that New 
York society women come to receive the Arden Muscle Strapping 
Treatment, that most rejuvenating of all treatments. 

CALL FOR CONSULTATION OR TRIAL TREATMENT 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
Salon D’Oro, 673 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Washington, D. C., 1147 Connecticut Ave. 











Boston, Mass., 192 Boylston Street 
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WALPOLE Bros. 


SN Irish Linen Manufacturers 


A 373 Fifth Avenue NewYork 
“4 [Corner of 35th St.| 
by ANNUAL 


“ elope S AL COMMENCING 


JAN. 2nd 
Reductions from 10% to 33'4% 






Very Special 
Offer of 


i i Hand Loom 
No. 81. Straight Stripes a. 


and Celtic Border. ; Table Cloths 
4 7 Table Cloths, size 2 x 24 yds. Usual price $10.75. 





Sale price $8.00 each. 


11 Table Cloths, size 214 x 3 yds. 

Usual price $16.00. Sale price $12.85 each. 
9 Breakfast Napkins to match, $11.25 per dozen. 
Dinner Napkins to match, $14.85 per dozen. 


Cloths in other sizes also greatly reduced. 












; Special offer of 24 Table Cloths, size 2 x 2'4 yds. 
Usual price $8.00. Sale price $4.75 each. 

Cloths in other sizes also greatly reduced. 

2x2 yds., $5.65. 2x3 yds., $8.55. 214x2'4 yds., $7.45 each. 

Napkins to match, 22 inches, $6.30; 27 inches, $8.55 perdoz. 






No. 301 
Scroll and 
Greek Key design 


50 sets, comprising | Table Cloth, 214 x 214 yds. 1 doz. 
27 x 27 in. Napkins. Walpole’s fine double damask. Two 
3 in. monograms on table cloth, 2 in. monograms on napkins. 
Hemmed by hand, laundered and boxed. Set complete, 
Sale price, $32.25. 
Other sizes at proportionate prices. 
Also of 583 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
London, Dublin, Belfast and Melbourne. 
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Ambassador 


(Continued from page 04) 


it, with great empressement, on the desk and 
bowed low. The Ambassador sat down, 
picked up the bottle and read the label, put 
it down with a grimace and looked at the 
carafe. 

“A bottle of Scotch whisky—ugh! And a 
bottle of plain water! And wine glasses!” 
He looked at the maitre d’hétel with an ex- 
pression of increasing disgust. “Is that the 
best high-ball you can give a man! Where’s 
the soda? Where’s the ice? Where’s the—!” 
His fist fell on the desk. ‘Don’t look at me 
as if you didn’t know what I was talking 


| about.” 


“Perhaps he doesn’t understand our 
drinks,” I interrupted, and turned quickly to 
the trembling domestic. “De l’eau de seliz 
et de la glace.” 

““ Bien, Monsieur,” 
hurried to the door. 

“And rye—not Scotch, mind you,” called 
the Ambassador. “And if you never heard 
of a high-ball before, go to that saloon I see 
down the street. It has a sign over the door: 
‘American bar’. Get them to tell you what 
a high-ball is.’ He turned to me. “I 
thought he spoke American. If he doesn’t, 
fire him at once. I told you I’d have nothing 
but American around me.” 

Dalton returned with the code book. He 
sat down at one corner of the Ambassador’s 
desk and, with the aid of Atkins, began de- 
ciphering the cable. The Ambassador, 
leaning back in his chair, watched the proc- 
ess through a cloud of cigar smoke. 

“What's the date?” he asked, after a pause. 

“Yesterday noon.” 

“Twenty-four hours! 
service. I must look into that. 

“Confidential.” 

“Ts that a bluff, or does it mean some- 
thing?” 

“Tt usually means something important.” 

The Ambassador leaned forward. ‘‘Go on.” 

Atkins called off a group of figures. ‘It’s 
one of those tiresome double code words,” 


The man bowed and 


Mighty slow cable 
What next?” 


he drawled. “Here it is—Lilian. Here’s 
another—Russell.” 
The Ambassador reached impatiently 


towards the code book. “Lilian Russell!” 
he exclaimed. “You are both drunk! Give 
me the book! I'll work it.” 

“Just one minute, please,” Dalton replied. 
“These words have another meaning. Here 
it is: Lilian is count; Russell is Stanlau.” 

The Ambassador sank back in his chair and 
waited, not patiently, but with his eyes and 
his hands moving restlessly. When Dalton 
handed him the cable, he took it and read it 
in silence. Then he spread it out on the desk 
before him, read it again, frowned, whistled, 
and began scratching his head thoughtfully. 

Dalton and I watched him _ intently. 
Atkins, with a yawn, slipped out of the room 
and closed the door after him. 

“Pretty serious,” Dalton said, after we had 
waited a long time in silence. 


“QERIOUS!” The Ambassador looked up 
as if startled to find us still there. 
“Tt’s the most serious thing that has come 
up for the United States in my lifetime. 
This wasn’t known when I left home. I 
wonder when they got on to it.’”’ Suddenly 
he looked around for Atkins. ‘“‘How about 
that young chap knowing this, Dalton?” 
“He only read out the numbers. Except 
for Count de Stanlau’s name appearing, he 
knows nothing.” 
“Then it’s between us three?” 
“ Absolutely.” 
“T beg your pardon,” I interrupted, “be- 
tween you two. I did not see it.” 
The Ambassador gave me a swift look, 
(To be continued in 


Along Fif 


glanced at the cable once more, then, with- 
out a word, handed it to me. I don’t think 
I’ve ever been more sincerely flattered; but I 
forgot this the moment I had read the cable 
It was the first time I had ever been behind 
the scenes of world history, and suddenly to 
see my own country on the point of winning 
or losing what she had stood for for over a 
hundred years made me a little dizzy. My 
second thought was a question: was the 
Ambassador big enough to handle it? Would 
he have been chosen for this mission if the 
information embodied in the cable had been 
known before he left? I hated myself for 
counting him, and yet this problem which 
had been put up to him would have been a 
test of any man’s ability, no matter how 
experienced he might be. 

When I turned back to the room—I had 
gone to the window to read the cable—I saw 
Dalton locking the door. He sat down near 
the desk. The Ambassador motioned me to 
join them. 

“Now, let’s get down to business. Tell 
me everything you know about Stanlau.” 

Dalton gave a concise sketch of Comte de 
Stanlau’s career. It appears that he is one 
of the most influential men in his country. 
Of an old family whose traditions have been 
allied with those of the monarchy for cen- 
turies, he holds an unique position, in that he 
is very close to the King and court circle and 
is also very popular with the people. Having 
grown interested in politics and become a 
member of Parliament, he has for the last 
few years been a formidable leader of the 
socialist party. His popularity with this left 
wing of Parliament is the greatest source of 
his power. Though a monarchist, his liberal 
tendencies and sympathies for the consti- 
tutionalist make his position at court ex- 
tremely difficult. 

“If he were not afraid of him,” Dalton 
ended, “the King would have exiled him 
long ago.” 

The Ambassador listened attentively. 
“Ahem! So the King would like to get rid 
of him?” he asked slowly. 

“Naturally. He opposes the King’s plans.” 

“And the King’s plans,” said the Am- 
bassador, rising and walking about the 
room, ‘“‘are our plans.” 

“Unfortunately for us,” Dalton com- 
mented, with a succinctness which makes his 
words carry weight, “the King is a mere 
figurehead. The constitution of this coun- 
try is such that it makes it more of a democ- 
racy than our own.” 

“In other words, we’ve got to first get 
Stanlau on our side.” The Ambassador 
lighted his cigar, which had gone out, and 
leaned against the desk. In the silence that 
followed, his eyes grew thoughtful. “Has it 
ever come under your notice,” he said re- 
flectively, “that every man has his price? 
Every rotten one of us; even you—even 1?” 

Dalton looked at him, surprised. “You 
mean you don’t except any one?” 

The Ambassador’s lips straightened into a 
hard, firm line. It was a new expression for 
his face, one I had not seen before, and one 
that sent my thoughts racing off into possi- 
bilities of his succeeding with the task he 
had shouldered. 

“‘T except not a living soul.” 

“Perhaps we have our price,’”’ Dalton de- 
bated, “‘but surely it is not always written in 
figures.” 

“I grant you that; but—it’s a price, all the 


e. 
“Well?” 
The Ambassador’s fist came down with a 


bang. “Our first work is to find out Stan- 
laws peice. . 5 .” 
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(Continued from page 75) 


Light and soft and squashy are these new 
accessories for the boudoir. They are made 
of grey and white squirrel, with velvet linings 
to harmonize with the decorations of the 
room, and are so delightful in their sumptuous- 
ness that they are absolutely irresistible. Tappé 
is also making fur cushions to snuggle at 
milady’s back when she goes a-motoring. 
We are certainly living in a luxurious age! 

I was motoring up the avenue a few days 
ago and was held up because of some traffic 
muddle; we happened to stop near a girl 
who was running her own car. Her velours 
coat was very loose and smartly cut, though 
quite eclipsed by her adorable hat! It was 
cinnamon velours embroidered in birds and 
things with worsteds, but the novelty was a 
license number running perpendicularly on 


Some 


ONDON is amused at an epigram made 
by a German officer, who is a prisoner 
In discussing the 


of war in England. 
“Well, we 


war with his captors, he said: 


the crown and worked in cross-stitches— 
even the “N. Y.” had not been forgotten. 

Once shoes were considered an every-day 
commodity, but they are now rapidly be- 
coming a luxury, as the cost of leather is 
soaring. The leather used in a boot now 
costs the manufacturer five times what it 
did last June. America was never so pros- 
perous we are told, yet I do not see that the 
average mortal has any larger income, in- 
stead he is lots poorer because of the cost of 
things—but we are going to Palm Beach! 
And as we must be “rich” let us go to be 
fitted for some white kid and buckskin shoes, 
suede boots in grey or faun, and gold and 
silver slippers—for even if the metal cloth 
does tarnish, they are the things to 
have. 


Comfort 


have managed to do three things in this 
war—we’ve taught the English to fight, 
the French to pray, and the Russians to 
be sober.” 
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Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 

Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or aged 
complexion is one fair to look upon. Mercolized 
Wax gradually, gently absorbs the devitalized 
surface skin, revealing the young, fresh, beautiful 
gkin underneath. Used by refined women who 
prefer complexions of true naturalness. Have 
you tried it? 


i kage, with direc- 
Mercolized Wax {ions for use, pect he inl deg ents, 











A LL unwelcome hair 
on arms or face 
removed instantly with 
one application of this 
famous preparation. In 
Paris and New York, 
famous beauties have 
used it the past 75 
years, with approval 
of physicians and der- 
matologists. Try it. 
50c and $1. But re- 
fuse cheap, dangerous 
substitutes. 


X-BAZIN 


DEPILATORY POWDER 


If your druggist does not 
hosp it, send direct to 


HALL & RUCKEL 
220 Washington St., New York 

















Are Your Hands Older Than Your Face? 


PATE GRISE 


AURORA 
SPECIALTIES CO, 
LOWELL, MASS, 

















When the Maid’s Away— 


you can use them, too, with pleasure 
and ease—the always satisfactory— 

WEST ELECTRIC 

HAIR CURLERS 








They require 
no heat and a few 
minutes’ time suffices to 
insure a beautiful wave to 
your hair. Far superior to kid 
or others—they are electrified. 
giving strength to the hair. 

( CARD OF 5—25c; CARD OF 2—10c, 
IF your Dealer cannot supply you send us 
coin or stamps and his name. 

CTRIC HAIR CURLER CO. 
153 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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A Great Scientist 
and his service 
to Beauty 











John Post, physiologist 
and chemist, spent 20 
years in his laboratory 
studying the care and 












preservation of Beauty. 

The discoveries he gave to the world 
Live been in use for 20 years by ex- 
Ciusive persons in all parts of the 
country. 

Chemically pure and proven effica- 
cious, they may be used on the most 
tender skin with certainty of benefi- 
cial results. 


Skin Absorbent & Tissue Builder 
Stimulates flabby muscles, rejuvenates the 
skin and imparts new vitality and healthy 
freshness to the face. Scientifically the most 
perfect product of its kind. Price, $1.00. 
Other Preparations: Astringent Powder, 
Almond Cream, Blackhead tion, etc., 
listed in our book: 

“The Quest of Beauty” 

sent gratis on request 


JOHN POST, Chemist 


200-A WEST 72nd ST., NEW YORK 








AMAYONNAISE} 
URPASSING DELICIOU 
AT ALL GROCER 


















The savage took what 
nature provided — the 
skins of beasts—for his 
protection and comfort. 


It remained for the motor 


car to demonstrate the 
need for something better 
than leather for tops 
and upholstery and it 
remained for Duratex 
to supply that need. 


Duratex 1s as fine as the 


finest leather and sur- 
passes it in beauty and 
wearing qualities. 
Duratex is now the 
nations smartest dress 
for motor cars. 

The 


DURATEX COMPANY 
Newark N. J. 

















LANE 
BRYANT 


perfect freedom 


ible—it assures 
adopted early. 


Order today, giv 
pay all 
money. 


Fashions for 
Suits, Skirts and 





fernity 
orsels. 


It gives wonderful support to back and abdomen— 


Ample outlets. 


Write Dept. H2, 


maternity, 


For 
Every 
Coming 
Mother 


through diaphragm—with a straight, 


long waisted effect that makes the change impercept- 


the health of the infant. Should be 


Price, $3.85 


ing present waist measure. We pre- 


charges—guarantee satisfaction or refund 


New York, for complete Book of 
showing Dresses, Coats, 
Baby needs. 


Lane Bryant 


(the world’s greatest maternity house) 


25 West 38th St., NEW YORK 
DETROIT 
2nd FIl., Washington Arcade 
255 Woodward Ave. 


CHICAGO 
9th FL, Stevens Bldg. 
17 N. State Street 
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JUNOFORM 
BUST FORMS 


produce the effect of a nat- 

urally well developed bust 

without exaggeration and 
it deman 








and delicate. Junoformsare 
eather-weight, perfectly 
sanitary, not pneumatic and 
ig gen Price$1.00 
x r pair. May 
had in all ‘sizes. 
them at your Dealer’s or 
write today for illustrated 
Circular, 


Mile. Laure Wolfe 

% The Junoform Company 

No. 507 North 62nd St. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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‘Add to the 
Charm of 
Your Smile” 


DISCOLORED TEETH MADE PEARLY 
WHITE 
by using Peek’s Tooth Alba (applied with 
toothbrush but not @ tooth powder or en- 
amel). Send 50c today for a bottle. Re- 
moves all discoloration immediately leaving 
teeth white and pearly. Guaranteed by 
PEEK DRUG SPECIALTY CO. 
(Established 20 Years) 
143 Chambers St., New York City 
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- Xclton Gibson/ 






e samp! 
skin, tightens sagging mu: \e 
kin. e sample will convince--send 25 
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without notice. Miss M. KELTON GIBSON, 185 Madison Avenue, New York 





Let me send you sample of 
my skin tonic 
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Note: To present satisfied patrons of Gibson’s Skin Tonic~full size bottle is $1. Rouge $1. Skin Food $1 








Geraldine Farrar 


wriles of 


Creme 


C70 


“I am very glad indeed to ex- 
press my complete satisfaction 


with the delicious CREME 
NEROL made by Forrest D. 


Pullen. It has my hearty and 
sincere recommendation.” 








Use it if you care for 
beauty—for it will leave 
your skin with the soft- 
ness, the freshness and 
the glow of youth. 


Créme Nerol is the 
product of success—the 
success of a face special- 
ist and the success of rare 
ingredients—in rebuild- 
ing worn skin tissues. Its 
pure elements are care- 
fully blended and its ef- 


fect is charming. 








Each of these beautiful women 
gladly recommends Créme Nerol 
to you and we give you a word 
from each as written to Mr. 


Pullen: 


Olive Fremstad “Best” 

Rita Fornia “Delightful” 
Mme. Tetrazini “Excellent” 
Frieda Hempel “Choicest” 
Bernice de Pasquale ‘‘ No Equal” 
Margaret Anglin “Wonderful” 
Mrs. Fiske “ Unsurpassed” 
Julia Marlowe “Gratifying” 
Maxine Elliott “Delightful” 
Billie Burke “Rare quality” 
Frances Starr “Superior” 
Laura HopeCrews “A necessity” 
Julie Opp “Delightful” 
Constance Collier “Most refreshing” 








Creme Nerol (one dollar) and 
Nerol Skin Food (two dollars) 
are now sold in New York at the 
toilet goods department of B. 
Altman & Co., in Brooklyn by 
Fred’k Loeser & Co., and in 
Boston at Filene’s, or will be 
mailed by Mr. Pullen to any 
address on receipt of price. 








Forrest D. Pullen, Face Specialisi 
730 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn 
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WEDDING CAKE IN BOXES 


WITH BEAUTIFUL MONOGRAMS 


The Bride's Cake containing unique 
favors, Place Favors for the bridal 
party, Place Cards, Bridal Candle 
Shades, the Bride’s Cake Knife, ete. 


Our Price List of “Wedding Requisites, explaining our 
liberal express prepaid plan, sent free on request 





Visitors to New York City always welcome 


628 Fifth Ave. New York 


ESTABLISHED 77 YEARS 
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(rowley ‘Neck wear 


“For Women 


Gives that 
Dash, Style and 
touch of 
Youthfulness 


At the best shops 














Designed and introduced by 
TIMOTHY F. CROWLEY 


Inc. 


NEW YORK 








__ Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
Harper’s Bazar, January, 1917 





|Wrestling with the Rest Cure 
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you might see if the rock is seriously hurt.” 

“Oh, I thought you said something,” she 
suggested, removing her arm, althcugh I 
didn’t really mind it. 

“T was commenting on the beauty of the 
landscape,” said I. 

Rosalind laughed. “Why don’t you get 
mad oftener, Robbie?” she asked. ‘“‘ You’re 
much nicer when you do.” This was not so 
bad, in the way she said it, and on the whole 
Rosalind would not have been a bad sort if 
one could have put her in her place, but that 
was out of the question; she was too infernally 
efficient, and she was killing me by inches, 
if not by yards and furlongs. I told her as 
much later when we were inspecting the bulls. 

“Oh, flathers!—four or five of them,” said 
Rosalind. ‘‘There has been nothing on earth 
the matter with you the last two weeks, but 
you’ ve got in the habit of wanting sympathy.” 

“You don’t know what you're talking 
about,” said I. Iwas not angry, I was merely 
sorry for her density. ‘‘I abhor sympathy.” 

“Oh, flath——” 

“T heard you the first time,”’ said I. 

“You wallow in sympathy,” insisted Rosa- 
lind. ‘You wouldn’t admit you were well 
if they gave you Montana. Aren’t they 
beauties?”’ This last in reference to the 
bullocks. 

“T am not well up on what constitutes 
beauty in a bull,” I replied, ‘“‘but they look 
uncommonly vicious to me. wish you 
wouldn’t get so close to them.” And in- 
deed, with their albino eyes and aggressive 
chinchilla hoods, they were as surly looking 
a lot of brutes as one would wish not to en- 
counter. 

“They’re as harmless as kittens,” said 
Rosalind, with her usual obstinacy, going 
nearer. 


A Certain Poor 


“With all deference to your wider knowl. 
edge of cattle,” I persisted, “the look in the 
eye of that brindled one is not a look of amit, 
Come farther away. It’s bad for my nerves 
to see you so close.” 

“Bother your nerves!” said Rosalind 
“Tt’lldo them good. Get up, you little beast 
and let’s have a look at you.” 

“Rosalind,” I said, “for the last time, will 
you come away from those young gentleman 
cows?” 

“No,” said Rosalind, and hove a stick at 
the meanest looking one. 

I darted in, slung her over my shoulder like 
a sack of meal, and ran with her down across 
the creek and through the gate. When I set 
her down I was shaking with exhaustion 
Rosalind looks slender, and she felt warm and 
soft, but nevertheless she runs largely to bone 
and muscle. I reflected that I could not 
have carried her ten feet a month before. 
And in that reflection I realized the truth of 
what Rosalind had just told me. 

The bullocks were still chewing their cuds 
and regarding us with benevolent interest; 
so I kissed Rosalind, for no particular reason 
except that I thought she would be angry. 

““You’ve got a nerve!” she exclaimed. 

“T did have,” I retorted, ‘‘but you’ve hazed 
them all out of me.” And I kissed her again, 
for no particular reason except that I wished 


oO. 

“Well,” she said, making no effort to free 
herself, ‘‘I knew I could make you do it.” 

That was Rosalind. Bound to have her 
own way if she had to steal your way. “Any- 
way,” she remarked after an interlude, “1 
won’t live anywhere except in Montana.” 

“Oh, well,” said I, “‘maybe the climate is 
doing me some good.” I knew better than to 
argue. 


Slacker 


(Continued from page 40) 


shreds of evening editions. Everybody 
seemed to be reading, or running in and out 
of groups, or pounding somebody on the back, 
or orating insanely. Pink editions, green 
editions, white editions were being passed, 
limp and fluttering, from hand to hand. A 
stout lady, waving her page like a tattered 
flag, waddled past them caroling, ‘Glory 
be!” A small boy was wailing because his 
father, in the rush, had trod on his toe. A 
crippled old gentleman, dropping a crutch, 
scrambled painfully to snatch a discarded 
sheet from a bench across the aisle. The din 
grew maddening. Thousands scurried back 
and forth aimlessly, frenziedly like the in- 
habitants of a chicken-yard at the barking of 
a vagrant dog. A wild coterie of young boys 
and old boys, arms locked, were dancing 
around the soda-water pagoda in the centre 
of the floor. Bedlam had broken bounds. 

“*Get a paper!” screamed Ellen in Freddie’s 
ear, ° 

An evening paper fluttered from somewhere 
and fell to the floor a yard in front of them. 
Even then Freddie was hard put to snatch 


Have 


a 


the trophy from a dozen hands which com- 
peted for the prize. And when at last, weak 
and panting, he regained his bride, he held 
before her eyes the gigantic black head- 
lines which had sent the station and the city 
and the world stark mad: 


PEACE 
GENERAL ARMISTICE DECLARED 


Envoys of Warring Powers to Go at Once to 
Hague to Settle Unequivocal Terms 


While the cheek that was strained against 
his was wet with tears and the voice he loved 
wes crying, ‘“‘Freddie—I won’t—I won’t 
lose you!” he was grateful that he could hide 
his eyes in the shelter of her hat and thus, 
in appearance at least, preserve the time- 
honoured tradition that an English gentle- 
man never weeps. 

“Porter,” he commanded firmly at last, 
“if you don't mind, I'll have my luggage 
taken back to the taxicab.” 


Care 


(Continued from page 90) 


A smile of delighted reminiscence stole over 
the scrubwoman’s face; a smile that mingled 
sentiment and hope. 

“T’ve heard of him,” she said; “I know 
about him, dear.” 

Replacing her utensils on her arm she then 
with a last backward look at Hubert left the 
Court. It seemed to him, as he stood moodily 
watching her departure, that there was about 
her an air of gentle purpose extremely omi- 


nous. 

His forebodings on this point were, how- 
ever, dispersed, if but for the moment, by 
the early and hilarious entry of the six. 

A remarkable change had taken place in 
these men during the preceding twenty-four 
hours; eyes shone, shoulders were held square- 
ly, voices rang strong and lustily, a reviv 
and sustained interest in life radiated from all, 
and each man’s step had something in it at 
once simply joyful and expectantly eager. 
They approached Hubert with cordial greet- 
ings. 
He returned the cordial greetings dubiously 
as he walked to the best divan and seated 
himself thereon; he could not help reflecting 
that but a short hour ago, he, too, had en- 
joyed this curious and beautiful exhilaration, 
now dulled by the significance in the manner 


of Mrs. Jackson. When, a while later peer- 
ing through his spy-hole in the screen, he 
beheld her fourth in the queue he knew that 
the feeling of fatalism with which she had 
inbued him was fully justified. She wore a 
beaded mantle, and she appeared distressing- 
ly softened. 

It was about four-thirty when she seated 
herself on the divan close to Hubert and be- 
trayed her admiration in a candid manner 
most embarrassing to a modest man. For 
the first time he doubted the absolute nicety 
of Cerberus’s discretion, questioning within 
himself the soundness of their methods, and 
he struck his gong at four thirty-five, almost 
before his visitor had done more than coyly 
sip her tea. 

Chagrined the scrubwoman looked up to 
behold the next client step briskly round the 
screen but knowing how to behave in any 
emergency, as she remarked to Hubert, 
nothing could surprise her. She therefore 
stated that she had enjoyed the afternoon 
but wished there was more of it, and went 
away in her beaded mantle, appearing soft 
to the melting point with memories, many of 
which she had managed to confide to Hubert 
during the five minutes they had spent to- 
gether. 


(To be continued in the February issue) 

















: pear generations, Alex- 
ander styles have largely 
determined the vogue, espe- 


cially in evening slippers. The 
“La Valliere” slipper (illustrated) is 
an exquisite and original treatment of 
beaded decoration. In gray satin, 
| steel beaded; black satin with jet beads; 
white satin with iridescent beads; seven- 
fifty, delivered postpaid to any address in 
America. 

Catalogue sent on request. 











AUTO, TRAVEL, SUNSHINE, RAIN 
When the Wind Stops Blowing 


and when the rain stops falling, just un- 
button the collar of your ‘“Tour-Rain’’ 
and it will rival the sun for welcomeness ! 
‘‘Tour-Rain’’ means service when the rain 
falls, and smartness when the sun shines. For 
autoing, too, you will find it a valuable 
requisite. 

‘Tour-Rain’”’ Coats are artistically styled and 
serviceably tailored of Cravenette Proofed fab- 
rics, and lined with guaranteed linings. 


Moderately Priced at the Better Shops 


We have a booklet, “ Tour-Rain Styles and Their Pur- 
pose.” We will gladly send you a copy and the 1 
of your dealer on request. Address Dep't. 


HGotDMAN & Co, mvc. 


43-47 West 24" St. New York City’ 


Insist on seeing 
this label. It is the 
maker’s guarantee 


















Andrew Alexander 
548 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Secure Coughlin’s ad- only is Miss 


wardrobe. As the pioneer in 
the field of fashionable re- 
modeling, she will help you 


ern wear) but she also exe- 
cutes at moderate cost very 
charming Dresses, Gowns, 


The Ideal Place = vice and assistance before you able to remodel successfully 
of Abode a | buy any new things for your many of your passé costumes 
. a (either for southern or north- 


Affords the maximum of luxurious 
comfort and accessibility to so : 
journers in this city; for either a =| 


long or short period. 2 save many dollars, and at Sport Skirts, Blouses, etc 

— 2 s : > s, i 
Ideal in location, furnishings, the same time be more smart- ous A specialty of satisfactory 
cuisine and service. ly and becomingly dressed ihe ‘Original Mending work for patrons at a dis- 
Near the Plaza entrance to Central than ever before. and Remodeling Shop tance. 


Park, opposite Metropolitan Club, 
within easy access of theatres, ‘ - . 
|| clubs and shopping centres. Prompt, careful and intelligent remodeling at mod- 
|| Luxurious apartments, single or erate cost; special attention given to orders by mail. 
en suite, furnished or unfurnished. 
=| Plans of the rooms and prices sub- 
3 P=} ~ 

mitted on request ||| THE MENDING SHOP, 17 E. 48th St., New York 


May we suggest th: at you allow us 














=| to book in advance the accommo- Miss H. Reppinc CouGHLIN 
dations you require to avoid dis- i aati ; : 3 % 


appointment. Write or call. | Formerly 20 West 31st Street, N. Y. Telephone Murray Hill 5062 


EAGER & BABCOCK | 

_____ : rs aces For the luncheon or after- 
noon bridge you're plan- 
ning, serve a Viola Parfait, 
a Woodland Sundae, a 
Favorita Sherbet. Or, you 
can choose from many 
other delicious dishes made 
with Créme Yvette. You'll en- 
joy their distinctive violet tint 
and taste. Learn why Créme 
Yvette has long been famous in 
well-known hotels and restau- 
rants throughout the country. 
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Protect your 
Dining Table 


from damage by 
heat or moisture by 
using a 


Star 





It 1s easy to serve these unique 
desserts, and they're entirel 
different from any other kin 

What more can the busy hos- 
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From Paris to Russia 


in War-Time 


(Continued from page 38) 


day he is going about his business. 

I have wandered round seeking the hotel; 

night has come; I cross a bridge 
another bridge . I am lost. . 
But here is the church in which Christian 
Augustus is buried. Near-by is the Rid- 
darhus-Torg where the unfortunate Fersen, 
in his Maréchal de la Cour costume, was 
massacred by the people. Standing on the 
steps, did he invoke the memory of Marie 
Antoinette? Did he recall the vision of the 
Trianon Gardens and his Shepherdess Queen? 
What a twin tragedy—the death of these two 
lovers, Marie Antoinette and Fersen! His 
tory, always history—as though the present 
were not sufficient, the French are continually 
in the past, dreaming day dreams. 


Toward Lapland—How monotonous are 
these dark forests! Small dwarfed pines, how 
much I prefer you coated with snow!—then 
each branch becomes a marvelous piece of 
jewelry. 

The train sheds its light across the northern 
scene, which scintillates in this eternal night; 
everything is white, even the soldiers, who, 
wrapped in their white furs, silently cross the 
country with the heavy tread of the skiers. 
Little red houses wait for them high up in 
the hills, like the bright eye of some old Santa 
Claus. 

A little Parisienne makes a grimace over 
her sweetened fish. We talk of dresses. 

“What sort of a bathing suit did you have, 
Madame, to cross the North Sea? 

“What a strange idea! Why a bathing 
suit?” 

“To strike the Germans all of a heap in 
case of shipwreck. Mine is charming, the 
latest style, rather simple on account of the 
war. Hadn’t you really thought of that, 
Madame?” 

If Frenchwomen are vain, at least they are 
picturesque in death. I often think of the 
pretty, fair-haired girl who was perfectly 
cool at the thought of death so long as her 
bathing suit was becoming. 


Another Frontier—The doctor has examined 
our tongues and felt our pulses; we have shown 
our papers, given our names, waited for hours, 
groaned and fussed. Maybe the day is com- 
ing when national barriers will no longer exist. 


Finland—Exempt from l’impét du sang, the 
Finns look upon this war with indifference. 
Being faultfinders by nature, they prefer 
yesterday’s master to the ruler of to-day. 
Connected with the North by a thousand ties 

language, studies, ideas—one has the im- 
pression here of being still in Central Europe. 
To-morrow we shall be in Russia, with its 
penetrating smell of leather. 

Even the sky has changed; by some strange 
phenomenon which I can not explain, it has 
become as pink as that of Venice. No one 
hurries here— “‘ Nitchevo!’’ (what is the use!) 
—time is of no importance. 


Here Is Russia!—Immense, incomprehen- 
sible, composed of such varied elements that 
it would require years to learn its races. It 
is like many puzzles thrown together by 


The Last Wor 


(Continued fre 


can never be praised enough. The theatres 
are packed full every night, and half the 
audience is the khaki-clad boys. The thrill 
of excitement always in the air and the 


| supremely beautiful darkness of the streets, 


with only a dim green, blue or purple light 
here and there, peculiarly appealed to me, 
and the excitement of never knowing for a 
moment whether the next automobile will 
crash into yours is grand. 

It’s a perfectly wonderful London, and a 
visit there now is a new experience for any 
one who has the courage to face the awful 
rudeness and red tape of the officials, espe- 
cially the female ones—ugh!—and the unneces- 
sary delays of the journey. But maybe a 
new experience is worth all these horrors. 

I’m wondering, Mr. Editor, what is going 
to happen when the war is over, and the 
young women who are now bus conductors 
and taxi drivers, and lift workers, and door- 
keepers in all the department stores and 
shops have to return to their old ways. To- 
day they are smartly dressed up in boots and 
breeches and jaunty coats and caps, looking 
quite adorable in their uniforms or liveries; 
when these Amazons are deprived of their 
jobs and their fascinating attire, will they 
ever go back to petticoats, or ordinary female 
clothing and ways? “I ha’ me doubts.” I 
know I should absolutely refuse, so why 
won’t they? In Selfridge’s all the lift girls 
and doorkeepers are in the smartest of per- 
fectly fitting purple coats and knee-breeches, 
with caps trimmed with gold galloon and 
buttons, and their hair turned up under 
their caps to give the effect of short hair. 


chance and clinging through the will power 
of one of them; complicated mechanism on 
which China has laid her hand in the past and 
which still bears the imprint of her influence. 
For the sixth time I am coming back with the 
same curiosity, the same surprise; I am tired 
beforehand at the thought of crossing it from 
end to end. 

As the train enters the station at Petrograd 
a load of wounded is signaled; I rush to the 
platform where the Grand Duke of Olden- 
bourg is walking restlessly about while await- 
ing them; the small locomotive arrives puffing, 
quite out of breath, as though conscious of 
being responsible for so many mutilated herves. 

First I see Madame Sazonow’s white head- 
dress; she had gone to Torneo to meet these 
martyrs and lavish her motherly care upon 
them. 

The military band plays slowly the national 
hymn, as an answer to one of the wounded 
soldiers shouting a hurrah for the Czar. 
Pale faces, shrunken by hunger, are at every 
window. Poles, Bz ults, Tartars, Georgians, 
here you are back again! Various races united 
in a sacred cause. They remember their 
brothers fallen between the Baltic Sea and the 
Urumiah Lakes. The attendants, the nurses 
and the stretcher-bearers hurry forward, each 
to his duty. 

Into the hall, where the flower-laden tables 
are spread with national dishes, they come one 
by one—glorious martyrs—supported, carried, 
walking on crutches. Whitman, great poet!— 
you would find the words to comfort and help 
us to forget mortal sorrows. 

speech from the Grand Duke; a sermon 
from the metropolite; none hides tears. 
Each soldier handles his bread as though it 
were a relic; a sergeant says, “It’s good to 
look at home bread!” 

The Grand Duchess Vladimir comes; with 
her sweet smile she hids them welcome, pass- 
ing from table to table with presents and a 
pleasant word. 

I recognize a man from Tiflis who has lost 
his hands and feet. Frozen—even his nose 
gone. A human wreck. I question him, and 
as is the custom say “Victory.” He answers, 
“May God also give you victory”. He tells 
me he was flung, burning with fever, into 
freezing barracks without care; lying on 
snow, little by little he grew numb, and his 
limbs had to be cut off like dead wood. Poor 
Jason, he never again will ply his needle sew- 
ing slippers in the bazaar. 

“Your soldiers were lucky,” he tells me; 
“they often got bread and sweets from home. 
Sometimes they shared them with us, but we 
never got anything. Knocks and hard words; 
the Caucasus were too far away. 

When the pope intoned the liturgical pray- 
ers and the choir-boys chanted, I looked at all 
these men who at last, after so much suffering, 
heard again their national hymns. One was 
blind, his motionless face expressed neither 
joy nor sorrow; perhaps he was thinking 
that he never again would see the road leading 
to the village, nor his wife’s smile, nor his 
mother. Suddenly the familiar sounds 
reached his ears; a great light swept across 
his face, and he became transfigured; this 
man at last realized that he was home. 
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Why, Mr. Editor, they look adorable, as 
they never did before! No wonder there is 
not a decent looking domestic servant to be 
had for love or money! I am of firm opinion 
that this sort of clothes, or in fact a uniform 
of any kind, for daytime wear is the most 
becoming thing in which a woman can dress 
herself; I predict that it will be the fashion 
outcome of the war in Europe, and so Amer- 
icans will surely follow. For daytime wear, 
remember—and then what a fascinating con- 
trast and change for husbands and brothers 
to see their womenfolk from two completely 
different standpoints! Leaving them in the 
morning in supremely practical and severely 
simple male attire, on their return in the 
evening they find fluffy tulle and satin 
buttertlies. 

But, Mr. Editor, isn’t change the best 
thing in the world for us anyway, even if it’s 
a bad change?—and this one is not. I will 
tell you one thing, Englishwomen, though 
with none of the chic of the Americans, nor 
their unlimited cash, are far more individual 
and original in their manner of dressing. I 
noticed that particularly yesterday while 
lunching at Sherry’s—every single woman 
looked just like her neighbour. They all had 
the sameness of a flock of sheep though a 
very much smarter and more fae > 
turned out flock certainly—and not so inter- 
esting to an onlooker as the same sort of flock 
in England. 

The women that I saw on the streets or 
in public places in London had evidently 
paid no attention to the Prime Minister’s 

(Continued on page 106) 
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to turn” 


How light this mattress 
is—how unbelievably 
light and yet how firm! 
How yielding to the 
body and yet how buoy- 
ant! For worried 
brains and weary limbs 
it means rest, repose 
and utter relaxation. 
Because this is a 


Mattress of Pure 


Robinson-Roders 


Slomanibk 


—the ideal mattress fibre 
imported from Java and 
sterilized in the United 
States by a patented proc- 


ess. Only the longest, 
strongest and whitest fibre 
is used, picked from the 
ripened, bursting pods in 
the dry season. This is the 
finest filling known to sci- 
ence. Absolutely no cotton 
is used, so the mattress will 
not absorb moisture. No 
hollow vegetable stems to 
harbor germs. There is 
nothing to decay. 


Ilanasilk Mattresses 
Thoroughly sanitary 


Be sure to get the genuine. 
The name Ilanasilk is your 
guarantee. Accept no 
short fibre imitation gath- 
ered from green and 
therefore doom to lose 
resiliency. Ilanasilk mat- 
tresses are sold by the best 
stores everywhere at rea- 
sonable prices. 


Also Robinson-Roders Pil- 
lows, filled with all new feathers 
scientifically sterilized to destroy 
even the animal matter inside 
the quills. Our guarantee sewn 
to each pillow is your protection 
against the dangers hidden in 
unclean second-hand feathers. 


Send for interesting booklet 


Robinson- 


Roders Co. 


Dept. 14C Newark, N.J. 
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Chocolates 
Bon Bons~French Bonbonnieres 


Importations of dainty, artistic and original novelties 
direct from Paris and made exclusively for Maillard. 


Purchases packed ready for safe delivery 
and shipped to any address, on request. 


FIFTH AVENUE at 35th STREET, NEW YORK 


Afternoon tea served in_ the 
Luncheon Restaurant, three to six 










ODI MANNED AGKe 
yy "THE Vanafil Case isso dainty, so 


9 
attractive, so tempting, that every 
woman wants one 


’ : , \) 
7 with that wonderful French odor “M’Amour,” a ¥ 
delightful, pleasing and subtle odor that enchants 


The superfine face powder it contains is scented 
the senses. 


I-Van afil \ 








The Only Refillable Vanity Case 


‘ This is the only Vanity Case that can be refilled with its original 
NM =6powder. Our exclusive patent makes it possible to easily insert 
a new cake of this Peerless face powder when the original cake 
« has been used up. 


iA 
Y 
The price of the Vanafil Case, heavily gold plated, is $1.00, sent post paid 
anywhere. Full size refill cakes are 25c each in white, pink, dark pink, y 
brunette or rouge. 
yy 


Send for this handsome box today ang 


you will be delighted with it. i= 
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118 Market St. 
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Announce 


as well as 


dress for all the out- 


door life of the South 


and 





Spring Models 
‘Tailored Frocks 


Gowns and Hats 


Fifth Wenue, 
at Fifty Secona fireet 


SWNewd Yor: 


the opening of a Shop in 


The Fashion Beaux Art 
Palm Beach, Florida 


where will be presented an ex- 
tremely unusual collection of 


Bathing and 
Beach Attire 


French Novelties 


will be shown contemporary 
with their appearance in Paris 
as well as a complete replica 
of our New York display 
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ANNOUNCE THEIR 
ANNUAL DISCOUNT SALE 


FINE 


Beginning immediately after the holidays and ranging from 


15 to 33'4% 
OFF FORMER PRICES 


Seal Dyed Muskrat Coats (Hudson Seal), Plain or 
with Skunk Collars and Borders, 40-45 and 48 in. 
long — Full Sweep — $175 to $300 less 15%. 


Moleskin Coats. ... ..$300 to $750—less 15% 
Kolinsky Coats. ... .$875 to $1100—less 20% 
Ermine Coats... ..$2000 to $3000—less 20% 


MODEL GARMENTS IN 
VARIOUS FURS 3313% off 


SCARFS AND MUFFS 


at prices ranging from $25 up, subject to 
discount of 15 to 25% 


FURS FOR MEN 20% off 


Men’s Fur and Fur-lined Coats 
Cloth Coats, Silk-lined with Fur Collars 


Caps, Gloves—Rugs and Robes 


16 West 4V4St 
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cordially invites you to call 
and see her new PIN WAVE— 
the smartest coiffure of the 
New York society season. 
(This is not an illustration of 
it; the secret will not be given 
away here.) 

you cannot call, write to 
Mme. Fried about the condition of 
your hair, whether thin, gray or 
faded, and she will do her utmost 
to please you just as much by 
mailasin person. Prices are mod- 
erate; one trial will convince you. 

Permanent Waving and Hair Coloring a 

specialty. 
15 West 34th St., New York 

(Opposite Waldorf-Astoria) 
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eyes, and, with a harsh laugh, stooped 
and kissed the alabaster shoulder. 

“Good evening, Messieurs,”’ interrupted a 
gay voice at the door. 

Both men turned, as a woman of com- 
pelling beauty came toward them. She 
placed her slender, ungloved hand on Van 
Lear’s arm. “Sorry to have kept you wait- 
ing, Van, but I was dressing when you 
phoned.”’ Giving the sailor an intimate little 
caress, she lowered her voice to a murmur for 
his ear only. 

At the moment she caught sight of the 
bracelet and picked it up with a covetous 
gesture. Her topaz eyes gleamed under the 
lowered lashes, her breath came quickly 
through half-parted lips, and her lissom figure 
trembled with excitement. 

“It is really wonderful,” she cried, “even 
more wonderful than you described it! What 
an extraordinary stone! It might have been 
one of Solomon’s gifts to the Queen of Sheba. 
Terribly expensive, isn’t it, dear?” 

“Yes, the setting alone is almost price- 
less. Examine the dolphins through this 
glass and notice also the purity of the emerald. 
Without a flaw—something unheard of.” 

As the man and woman bent over the jewel, 
the dealer noticed the smoky underlights in 
her dark hair—hair that with the yellow eyes 
and dusky pallor proclaimed her blood. She 
straightened to her slender height with a long 
sigh. 

“I don’t believe it has its equal in the 
world,” she declared, ‘“‘not even in Persia 
have I seen anything like it. Is the design 
your own, Monsieur Jasper?” 

“The emerald has a history,” he replied. 
““It was recovered from a wreck that had lain 
for centuries under the waters of the Indian 
Ocean. The bracelet itself was made by a 
Venetian lapidary, who spent years in per- 
fecting it.” 

“What is it worth?” she inquired eagerly. 

“Mr. Van Lear has not yet offered me 
anything. What will you give, Madame?” 

The sailor smiled grimly, as he stood look- 
ing down at the woman whose glorious eyes 
caressed the jewel. His thoughts wandered 
to Southern seas.. Again this woman whom he 
loved so passionately stood by his side under 
the blazing stars, the deck of the Neria 
heaving beneath their feet. Together they 
had explored the dreamlands of the earth’s 
end. Brilliant skies canopied them during 
those lotus-eating days, the yacht idling in 
harbours where no white woman had ever 
been. In the memory of those nights beneath 
the Southern Cross, with youth and passion 
as their pilots, they deemed the world well 
lost for love. Months had they wandered 
thus, no fear of parting troubling. 

Van Lear had met the woman in a 
squalid Eastern seaport where the Neria 
had put in for coal. At the time it had struck 
him as singular that a creature of such ex- 
quisite culture, so delightfully mondaine, 
could have found her way into such a refuse 
spot. That she was married, he soon dis- 
covered; but he neither knew, nor cared to 
know, her husband’s name. At last the Elys- 
ium came to an abrupt ending at Nagasaki. 
A cable message had called her home. As he 
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the border of the Jersey forming the skirt, 
the deep collar and cuffs. Such a costume, 
made in any of the new Jersey fabrics, is ap- 
propriate for any daytime occasion. 

One-piece dresses in any of the fabrics 
mentioned are also in the sports class. One 
dress I have in mind is of oyster-white 
heavy crépe, falling in plaits from the shoulder 
and held in at the waist with a rope girdle 
of silver cord. Frocks of this sort are de- 
cidedly in favour, and with them, when so 
desired, a shoulder-cape of fur or a brilliantly 
hued velvet coat may be worn. 

When the dinner hour approaches, the 


The Last 


Word 


watched the steamer sail away with his love, 
the zest for life palled within him and lonely 
in spirit he put to sea. To-day, for the first 
time in several years, Van Lear was in New 
York. 

Coming up from quarantine he had sent a 
wire to the address where Sari had told him 
letters might reach her. It had been his hope 
that she would come immediately aboard the 
yacht, but she replied that it was inexpedient 
and had asked him to telephone at a specified 
hour. Their meeting now evidenced that the 
intensity of his love was undimmed by sep- 
aration. 

“Dear girl, do you want the jewel?—I have 
sold the Neria to get the money. Jasper in- 
sists upon being paid to-night.” 

“You have sold the Neria, Van?” 

“Yes—to my brother. He has wanted her 
for years.” 

“Your brother? I did not know that you 
had a brother.” 

“We have not seen each other for five 
years. He lives at Grey Towers up the Hud- 
son. Some years ago he married a beautiful 
foreigner. Some mystery—for she left him 
shortly afterwards. Never has taken the 
family into his confidence. Malcolm and I 
never hit it off. We don’t even bear the same 
name, I took my uncle’s when I was a boy.” 

Suddenly the woman, who had been fum- 
bling with the bracelet, gave a sharp cry. 

“What’s the matter, Sari? Are you ill?” 
cried Van Lear. 

““Malcolm—Grey Towers’. Is Malcolm 
Barnes your brother?”’ Her voice, strained 
and harsh, faltered, and she sank groaning at 
his feet. 

Jasper had been watching the scene with 
keen eyes. With a gesture of finality, he now 
stepped forward and, bending over the 
huddled form of the woman, slowly removed 
the bracelet and handed it to Van Lear. 

The sailor tenderly lifted Sari from the 
floor where she had collapsed. 

“What have I done!” he cried despairingly. 

“She must have touched the spring,” 
mused Jasper. ‘“‘I have never been able to 
find it. The Venetian told me that a drop of 
poison was secreted in the dolphin’s mouth 
and a needle was contrived to inject it into a 
victim’s arm. Death was instantaneous, 
Mr. Van Lear.” 

With agony in his eyes, Van Lear clasped 
the body to his breast, pressing his lips to 
the pallid face. The bracelet fell unheeded 
to the floor. The gem dealer with a sinister 
smile reached for the telephone, at the same 
time touching Van Lear upon the arm. 
Before taking off the receiver, however, Jasper 
whispered, his eyes blazing like a panther’s 
and searching the other’s face: 

“You will find this an extremely awkward 
situation, Mr. Van Lear. Shall I telephone 
to the police, or will you take my advice and 
get out of here at once? You have lost; this 
woman is beyond human ministration. She 
was your brother’s wife. Come! My prep- 
arations are complete. Will you place your- 
self in my hands?” 

““T will,” broke from the sailor’s lips as 
Jasper touched an electric switch and plunged 
the room into utter darkness. 
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athletic maids and matrons shed their plain 
garb and don the most sumptuous of brocades 
and loveliest of laces. Jewels appear as if by 
magic, and femininity reigns again. Filmy 
laces over the softest of gold or silver tissues 
are much in evidence. And, by the way, 
these new tissues are as supple as satin and 
make delightfully graceful gowns. The 
shimmering effect produced by the draping 
of a thin meshed lace over this metallic fabric 
makes one think of moonlight. The lavender 
and blue tissues are already rivaling the better 
known silver and gold effects. The new 
fabrics are used for entire costumes. 
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commands of economy. They all seemed to 
me to be struggling to be in the fashion, just 
as they have always done. I wonder at the 
Prime Minister who by this time ought to 
know the nature of women well, having some 
very representative, strong-minded females in 
his own family. He surely ought to know 
that the mere prohibition of good clothing 
would make every woman all the more de- 
termined to possess it. 

I am not going to tell you about the 
clothes that are worn in the sorrow-stricken, 
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lonely homes, where just now there is not a 
ray of light or hope for the future in bereaved 
mothers’ hearts. Their grief is so intense 
that their sombre, trailing black garments, 
symbols of their supreme sacrifice for their 
country, are all you realize through a mist of 
tears. 
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